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TO-DAY. 


The wisdom of placing the control and management of 
the public parks of the city of Boston in the hands of a 
commission out of the reach of influences which are fre- 
quently too strong with bodies ‘ike the city council is 
again seen in the refusal of the Park Commissioners to 
permit Franklin Park to be used by military organizations 
for their manwuvres. Our citizen soldiers accept this re- 
fusal in a sensible way, in marked contrast with the 
threats of resistance and the unseemly deflance of law 
with which some of the trade organizations and so-called 
‘‘labor leaders” met a similar refusalin their case. The 
Park Commissioners are undoubtedly right in the stand 
which they have taken, and the good sense of the com- 
munity will sustain them. They now have definitely estab- 
lished in practice the principle that our public parks sre 
for the use of all the people, all the time; not for the use 
of one or another class, or association, or order, or club, 
in any way that shall divert one square foot of that free 
territory from the purpose which it is intended to serve. 
There is no doubt that this action by the Park Commis- 
sioners has saved usa great deal of annoyance in the 
future. It may even be that we have to thank them for 
saving the parks themselves to the people. 





Last year, the American Library Association met at 
Fabyan’s, in the White Mountains, and as one of the 
pleasant results paid Boston a passing visit of a few days 
on the return. This year the association crosses the 
continent to meet at San Francisco, making an excursion 


of five weeks. The Boston members start on Wednesday, 
among them Mr Samuel 8. Green of the Free Public 


Library at Worcester, who has just been chosen president 
of the association. 


It is stated by ex-Senator Saunders, a member of the 
National Utah Commission, that polygamy is gradually 
dying out in that territory, and that an official statement 
to that effect will be made in the forthcoming annual re- 
port tothe President. ‘‘The Mormons,” he says, ‘‘are 
beginning to recognize that instead of waging war with 
the Gentiles of Utah alone in support of their doubtful 
religious tenets, they have on their hands an unequal 
fight against the opinions of the 65,000,000 people in the 
United States.” This is the result which has been fore- 
told in these columns as sure to follow the increase of 
population and the establishment of closer commercial 
connection between Utah and the rest of the country. 
Something, of course, may have been accomplished by the 
laws repressing polygamy; but the most is due to the 
influence of the forces of civilization operating in the 
society itself. 





By arecent ruling of the Treasury Department, the 
importation through the mails of engravings, etchings, 
| photographs, sheet music and all other printed matter 
except books and pamphlets is forbidden. This ruling, 
| which ‘reverses the practice of years, is held to bea 
| serious injury to professional and educational work, by 
| reason of the delay and annoyance occasioned persons 
| thus engaged in requiring the publications which they 
| need in their work to be imported as merchandise and 


> | excluded from the quick transit of the mails; and memor- 


jials to the Secretary of the Treasury from artists, 
|industrial designers, architects, , librarians and others, 
| asking a revision of this ruling, are numerously signed. 
| Fortunately, there is no question of ‘‘free trade” or 
| **protection” involved in this matter, for the prescribed 
| duty is paid upon goods imported through the postoffice 
as well as through the customhouse, and all persons hav- 
ing at heart the interests of art and education can con- 
sistently join in the remonstrance against this imposition. 
Any of our readers wishing to sign a petition to this 
effect may find blanks at this office. 








That part of the World’s Fair which is in the hands of 
| the ‘Board of Lady Managers of the World’s Columbian 
| Commission” promises to receive a distinction even ex- 
|ceeding that of the partin charge of the ‘‘gentlemen” 
managers. The ‘‘Woman’s Building”--which, to follow 
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SINGLE COPIES 

FIVE CENTS. 
signed by a young woman of Boston. For the official 
seal of the Board, no less than one hundred and seven 
designs have been sent in, for competition, from women 
artists. Then there is to be the official badge, for whose 
designing the women of the country are soon to be called 
to compete. But the most important art competition yet 
invited from women is for the statuary upon the exterior 
of the Woman’s Building. Circulars stating details have 
already been sent out. There are to be eight figures 
above the roof line, and a relief composition in the main 
pediments. The space to be filled by the latter is forty- 
two feet long and seven feet high, affording ample scope 
for a beautiful sy:nbolic design. A young Southern girl, 
Miss Enid Yandail, of Louisville, Kentucky, is now en- 
gaged in modeling the caryatides supporting the cornice 
of the roof garden. 





The accounts which come from Spain of the destruc- 
tion of property and life by floods warnus of the danger 
which follows the entire removal of forests in any 
country. The loss of life in the flooded provinces will 
probably reach 3000; the loss of property, several 
millions. The floods seem to have been general through- 
out the south of Spain, but the most terrible devastation 
occurred at Consuegra. After a long dry season, the 
rain came in abundance, falling upon the treadgss ranges 
of that part of the country, rushing down in torrents and 
sweeping all before the deluge. A proper system of 
forestry, preserving the natural growth of trees upon 
these mountains, would have prevented sucha calamity; 
and here is the lesson for us in the United States. 

The Boston School Committee does not favor the 
Saggestion of the Board of Health 100Kiug to a daily 
medical inspection of the children in our public schools 
by physicians appointed for that purpose. This probably 
ends the matter. The proposition to institute such a 
system of inspection was not altogether practical; it 
certainly would have aroused opposition and so failed of 
its purpose, while the need or the efficacy of such means 
is much in doubt. 





There was another strange and wonderful scene on 
Tuesday, at the far-off Territory of Oklahoma, when the 
waiting thousands, encamped along the border, received 
the signal that the promised land was open for their 
occupancy. It was a veritable race fora prize. Each 
man was entitled to 160 acres of land of his own selec- 
tion—if he could get there first. Some had fleet horses 
ready saddled, and rode straight to the spots selected 
weeks ago. Others ran afoot; others crossed the line 
with family and household goods in emigrant wagons, 
often taking one of the horses out of the traces and 
pursuing the chase ahead in the eagerness of competi- 
tion; others bestrode oxen, goading them to an unaccus- 
tomed pace. It was a scramble in which some were 
killed and thousands failed to secure land; for there was 
not enough to goarouné among such a multitude. The 
territory which the President’s proclamation threw open 
to settlement on Tuesday is that which has been ceded 
to the United States during the past year by several of 
the Indian tribes whose lands were not included in the 
earlier arrangement. In all, there are 266,243 acres in 
this later distribution, situated in the eastern part of the 
Territory. Nearly double this amount of land 
remains in the possession of Indians, each member of the 
tribes selling to the United States having the privilege of 
taking an allotment before the white men came in. 








The Worcester Festival, which came to a successful 
end yesterday, leads the musical events of the season in a 
notable manner. It is highly creditable not only to the 
musical taste and culture of the community known as the 
Heart of the Commonwealth, but to its enterprise and 
energy as well, that the performances of this society 
have reached the distinction which everyone now accords 
to them. 





The first meeting of the Massachusetts Society of Sons 
of the Revolution is to be held at Faneuil Hall next Thurs- 





day. This society is distinct from that of the Cincinnati. 
It has a wider}scope and its membership is less restricted, 


the phrase of the title of the Board of Managers, ought | In other states, notably the Middle and Southern States, 
perhaps to be styled the ‘‘lady’s building”—has been de-/ its repute is very high. 
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SUNDAY AND THE CENTENNIAL. 





In connection with the great Exhibition and Memo- 
rial at Chicago, a body of clergymen representing the 
great majority of Christian Communions have issued a 
circular, proposing a series of different Congresses of 
the different churches—to include perhaps the Hebrews 
as well as others. It is thought that such Congresses, 
held at Chicago, may have an excellent opportunity to 
save the celebration from announcing a merely material- 
istic gospel. 

It is certainly true that the Church, in any of its 
organizations, would make a great mistake if in this 
great display of the visible results of the civilization of 
the last four hundred years it did not proclaim the invisi- 
ble causes. The truth is that Science, Art, Literature 
and Republican Government are so many Christmas 
presents to the world. Now, it would certainly be a 
pity if the Churches were slow or dumb in proclaiming 
this central truth of history. They could not injure 
thelr own cause more than to give anybody to suppose 
that they have been engaged on one line of God’s plans, 
while He has improved the modern world, and created 
the refinements of modern life, by agents at work upon 
quite another. 

This suggestion has induced the gentlemen of whom 
I have spoken, representing different communions, to 
suggest and make arrangements for the Series of 
Church Congresses. 

They have undoubtedly met already the question, 
which has pushed itself to the front in more ways than 
one, What is to be done with Sunday, as the Exhibition 
goes on? * 

Certainly, it would be a strange thing if a great cere- 
mony designed especially to show that the Kingdom of 
God has been steadily advancing, since Columbus dis- 
covered America, should wholly cease to exist on the 
one day especially reserved fur praise to Him, for public 
gratitude, as for the study of his will and the advance 


mont of hie purpose On the other hand, th wool? be as 
strange if this determination to emphasize the religious 
purpose of the whole ceremony kept at work thousands 
of men and women who need a Sabbath of rest—if 
steam engines and the dynamos they move worked on 
that Sabbath as on six other days—and that divine plan, 
by which labor rests and even work takes a nobler range 
one day in seven, should be in any sort thwarted. 

There has seemed, at first, to be a certain 
ion — called rather foolishly a collision between 
the European and the American views of Sunday— 
which promised some difficulty in the arrangements of the 
Exhibition. But on any careful thought, the matter 
adjusts itself, if we will only apply to the Exhibition the 
same habit which we apply in the detail of ordinary life. 
For the statement of it, we may perhaps draw to advan- 
tage from the practical decision of the modern Hebrews, 
not to say of their fathers. If anybody knows how to 
use a Sabbath, it ought to be they. The Hebrew state- 
ment would be that while we may use the Sabbath for the 
enjoyment of God's works and the study of his ways, we 
are not to use it in physical labor, for ourselves. 

Under this rule, the steam engines of the Exhibition 
would stop. The exhibitors who have been showing their 
washing machines and corn-huskers would rest from their 
tedious labors. The type-writers would not on that day 
how that the Hammond is better than the Remington or 
the Remington than the Hammond. But the picture 
galleries, the halls of statuary, the Museums of Natural 
history, the collections which show how political history 
is changed, how a match-lock developed into a ten-shooter, 
would be open. 

No man is injured in his religious growth by seeing 
how man has taught and saved the world. The great 
park would be opened. The museums and galleries would 
be open. The work shops would be closed. Neither man 
nor ass would do any sort of work. 

It is easy to see that this is the arrangement which 
the God of nature and history approves. For He displays, 
with equal love, all the glories of his world on the first day 
of the week and on the seventh day, as on the second and 
the sixth. He has no fear that the wonders of the war'd 
or its beauty will disturb men’s worship or reverence. 

A perfect arrangement would open parks and museums 

“free on the Day of Rest, at such hours as should not 
seem to compete with the regular arrangements for pub- 
lic worship. If this is impossible, the price of admis- 
mission could be reduced. Indeed, it should be, if there 
is less to be seen and if the ordinary expenses of super- 
vision are diminished. 


collis- 
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THE ‘“‘PROBLEM OF PORTRAITURE.” 


story of subtle and far-reaching application. It is the 
story of a portrait-painter who, first as a curious experi- 
ment in psychology, and later to feed a growing personal 
| grudge, brought into the portait of the young man who 
| was his sitter, only the worst latent possibilities of his 





face, studied from that aspect only, could be made to 
suggest. The original of the portrait, recognizing the 
likeness, and shocked and humiliated to see there char- 
| acteristics which he had never known himself to possess, 
falls aprey to the tendencies whose possession is thus 
made known to him, and grows slowly into exact re- 
semblance tothe face growing on the canvas. The 
painter, horrified at the results of his experiment, de- 
stroys the unfinished portrait asif by accident, and begins 
another, into which he weaves not the worst, but the 
noblest, the ideal possibilities of his sitter’s face. And 
the sitter is as strangely influenced by the last picture as 
by its predecessor; his ideal self, embodied before him, 
wins him to the fear and scorn of any fashion of living 
which must lessen his resemblance to it, and the tale 
leaves him,in the delighted opinion of his friends, 
rapidly ‘‘growing up to” his portrait. 

Mr. Bates calls his story ‘‘A Problem in Portraiture.” 
The moral at which I have hinted seems to me to be that 
the problem of portraiture is the problem of the litera- 
ture of today. Mr. Bates’s story has a profound lesson 
for those who declaim against idealism in literature and 
claim that the only wise and true way is to show man to 
himself as he is, or rather as he appears to be, :n the lim- 
ited and distorted mirror of ‘‘realistic” insight. Realism 
is today, in America at least, made synonymous with 
ugliness, with commonplace, with disease and deformity. 
The rust-stain on the steel, the slug upon the rose, the 
seamy side of the tapestry are alone held to be worth the 
painting. Nothing noble, nothing joyous, is recognized 
as being true to life. In proportion asa tale deals witb 
weakness, suffering, sordidness and sadness, it is hailed 
by our self-created literary censors as natural and true; 
witness Mr. Howells’s enthusiasm over ‘‘The Story ofa 
Country Town” and others of its attenuated and gloomy 
company. 

Now, this is all wrong. Sin, weakness and sorrow do 
not make up the whole of life, nor even, I make bold to 
say, the major part of life; else the world would long 
ago bave been one vast grave of suicides. The worst of 


us have known moments of almost unclo@ded joy, of 
almost divine aspiration. rhe worst of us are conscious 


of a longing to be better; of such a swelling of the heart, 
in the presence of great deeds, as whispers of at least 
our potential kinship to the doers of such deeds. And 
with such swelling of the heart comes also a measuring 
of ourselves against the great souls whose inspiration is 
upon us; and with this, again, a noble humility anda 
moving to high endeavor. We have seen what we also 
might be, and the vision teaches us such a scorn of the 
thing we are, as never could be taught by holding any 
mirror up to our deformities. 

It is by beholding the ideal that we are wooed toward 
approaching it. It is the sort of portrait of humanity 
which its delineators in literature choose to paint, that 
determines in great, in terrible measure, what humanity 
shall strive to become. 

Fiction is selection: the whole of life cannot be told. 
What shall our writers of fiction elect ‘to tell? Shall 
they show humanity to itself in the moments when it is 
companioning with the beasts or with the gods? In the 
portraits which it is literature’s business to be always 
painting, shall humanity see its likeness with the ferocity 
of the slayer, the leer of the satyr, the terror of the slave, 
the thin-lipped cruelty of the tyrant or the grin of the 
idiot always upon it? Or shall humanity sometimes see 
its pictured face with the rapture of self-abnegation, the 
steadfast courage of the soldier, the white light of pure 
and passionate love transfiguring it to an ideal beauty? 
All these expressions lie latent in humanity’s changing 
face : the ‘‘problem of portraiture” eternally is, which of 
these expressions shall mankind oftenest be shown, in 
the endless portraits of itself hung day by day on the 
walls of literature. 

Continuously shock, humiliate and sicken humanity 
by pointing out, sternly or jeeringly according as the 
artist is a Tolstoi or a Maupassant, all its distortions, 
its poverties and its follies, and the influence tends to 
make it grow hopeless and reckless, and to harden its 
face permanently into the evil expression it has pleased 
the painter to catch as it once fleeted past, oras he 
detected its possibility, latent, in the mobile lines. On 
the other hand, cheer, illuminate, uplift and inspire it, 
by the portrait which lovingiy shows it in some high and 
Happy mood, anda light leaps to the eyes of humanity 
and a hope to its heart, and as it proudly sees itself, so 

it grows brave to be. 

‘‘Paint man as he is!” is the realists’ shibboleth. As 
heis when, and how? For mankind is never two hours 
the same. At one hour he may be fretting pettily over 
the ill set of acollar: the next, periling, perhaps giv- 
ing, his life to shield some tender woman or little child. 








Ina fortunate moment, Mr. Arlo Bates once wrote a | 


| face; subtly bringing out all the hints of evil which the | 





In which hour shall his painter catch pj, \ikeneag: : 
the doing of which deed shall he be put oy wane’ 
Kindergarten teachers tell us that the em. a 
ing lovely forms constantly before th.» eu 7 Pep. 
children is a supremely important ing ia. 
in them a lovely character: that to show them - ty 
of ugly and misshapen things is as likely ;, eaten 
them imitation of as aversion toward the yoling. 
kind is buta child of a larger growth 
There is little danger that humanity ' 
|from jan idealized portrait. Most peop| — 
| ence, a wirror or a mother-in-law: there | = 
|of self-deception in confusing one’s ¢ with « 
| bodiment of one’s best possibilities sat t o 
embodiment always before one, is to have kem 
brave longing to ‘‘grow up to it.” Idealism " 
has not had its day. When its day wanes ~ 
follow it the last, long, starless night of that bial 
whose inevitable saquence is a contented bes 
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THE BATTLE OF THE LO’ 

The scheme of government of this « try 
possible that things may be done within ’ 
the authority of that state, which roved « 
held to be harmful by the policy of the United Stare 
expressed through the acts of congress. And 
other hand, things which the federal govern: 
nizes as proper, and for which it provides es 
tion, may be forbidden by a state within its ow 
An instance of the latter was seen a \ ’ 
conflict over the sale of liquors in ‘‘orig 
under a United States license in a state w 7 ee 
hibited the traffic altogether. Of the former, g yw, 
striking illustration is found in case of the Lous 
State Lottery Company. 

This is a corporation whose usiness is held by ty 
Federal government to be so harmful to th 
the use of the mails is denied for the transp 
any of ita letters or other matter. Not only is the lottery 
company itself excluded from this privilege, but any . 
who mails a letter to the company, or any newspuy 
printing its advertisements, or making its annour 


are 


people thy 


Tlation of 


and mailing copies in the usual course of the publish 
business, is punished by a heavy fine. Yet this 

which the laws of the land decree to be an outlaw, |x, 
only sustained by the laws of the State of Louisiana» 


is permitted to seek further endorsement a: 


tinvance of life through an amendment to the « 
of the state 

The Louisiana lottery itself is an old story. It base 
isted for twenty-three years. But a new interest attack 
to itat this time by reason of the fact that it isno¥ 
engaged in a battle for life, the vote upon ‘he prop 
constitutional amendment renewing its charter for twenty 
five years being set for April next. Against the 
therelis arrayed the best sentiment of the state, anda 
this side, too, the campaign has begun already. Itisad 
interest to follow the steps which have led to this coufe 
in which not only Louisiana, but the whole country, be 
a great stake. 

The Louisiana State Lottery Company came intoe 
istence in 1868. It was one of the fruits of what is know 


as the reconstruction period, when the state was gives 


turers; and the act granting a charter to this compaay 
stands as perhaps the most iniquitous, and the most fa 


ture ruled by corruption andignorance. When the p 
of Louisiana recovered the control of their own affairs 
and the new constitution was framed, an 
made to undo, so far as might be, the wrong d 
state by the legalization of a lottery. It was held thi ts 
company had acquired vested rights which cou 
taken away during the life of its charter; and, therefor 
the date of the expiration of the charter of this: 
was set asthe date of the abolition of al 
Louisiana. This provision, placed in the organic law ® 
the state, and now standing there, is that all 
shall be abolished in 1893, and that such enterprsé 
thereafter shall be forbidden. 

With this prohibition standing in the constitution 
the state, no ordinary legislation could extend the life 
the Lottery Company, but the constitution itself must ™ 
amended. The contest in the Legislacure last spras 
by which the company obtained a vote su!mitting to 
people an amendment exten’ ing its charter another tweal! 
five years, is yet fresh in mind. For forty-two “#* 
out of the sixty days forming a legal session of the 
Legislature, the battle was waged. On one side was & 
Lottery Company, with unlimited money, and tbe 
other there was public sentiment. 

At first there was a majority against it; : 
| day the strength of the two sides was tested ia vole i 
side issues, until at length it was put to voteln ™ 
House, and passed by exactly the requisite 
not a vote to spare. It went to the Senate 
passed by the requisite two-thirds—not a vote & 
It went to the Governor and was vetoed. It came 
and the House passed it over the Governor's ve 
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, : senate there was a hitch, owing to the sickness of 
. ” he measure’s supporters. It was not brought to 
ny Legislature adjourned. Then it was claimed 
sitwas not necessary to pass the measure over the 
si that that was only a custom, not a 
1s it had passed the Legislature by the 
thirds vote. S ibsequently the question was brought 
Supreme Court, and the validity of the act 
So the amendment goes to the people at 


tion in April. 
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a) necessity 
ech ne 
wW 


he 
wfore tne 
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The peculiar 

: si tu e harter to the Lottery Company for a price. 
. rice isa largeone. In return for the privilege— 
to a monopoly of the lottery business—the 
pay the State yearly $1,250,000, this 
to be expended as the company designates, as 
For public schools. $350,000; for levees, $350, 
-harities, $150,000; for pensions to Confederate 
for drainage of New Orleans, $100, 
general fund of the State, $250,000. 
tacle, then, is presented, that the state of 
roposes to sell the protection of its laws toan 


oO . 
> 1); 


reveraus 
for the 
Phis spe 
sigue 
awe 
-slization of people all over the land, in defiance of the 
nent of the whole community. The harm, in- 
mostly outside of Louisiana, only three per 
' tickets of the Lottery Company, according to 
ye report of its officers, being sold within the state. It 
all over the Union. 
yped that the people of Louisiana will not 
permit this to be done. The danger is in the large col- 
vote, ignorant and purchasable, and in the fact that 


goral sentl 
joo, 18 « 


€ the 
I tb 


reaches ( it 


Rut it is h 


‘e the fascination of a lottery exercises an in- 


¥ this ra 
sence for which there is no sufficient counterbalance 
moral purpose. The Anti-Lottery League is making a 


srong fight, holding meetings all over the state even at 
this early stage of the campaign, and the effect is 
ready evident in the arousal of the white voters to an 
eoderstanding of the danger which hangs over the state. 
Indeed, itis hardly credible that at this day a community 
of self-respecting people can consent to place itself in the 
sttitade of dependence upon an immoral enterprise in the 
maser proposed. The Anti-Lottery League will have 
dearty support of the country in the work in which it 
sagaged in Louisiana. 
ELIzuR TRYON. 


‘“IVANHOE”—AN OPERA. 





ir Arthur Sullivan chooses to follow inthe footsteps 
f his coufréres and contemporaries, Mackenzie and Stan- 
rd, and jndlve a grand opera. Sir Arthur dares much in so 
yy training he is unfitted for noble deeds, that 
alone. Companion of princes, succored 
wd flattered by royal parchments, the idol of a 
people whose friendships are irrevocable, what wonder is 
tthat his music speaks only of amiable and graceful 
things, that it fails to stir the emotions. If the man had 
vero stuff in him, had he met and triumphed over adver- 
sty, then might he dare to break a lance with those who 
have. A diet of condiments begets such musical sweets 
as ‘Iolanthe” and ‘*Patience,” but the Gods drank meade, 
e brewing of which is aot entered in the cuisine of 
the Sullivan household. 

“Ivanhoe” is a pictorial opera. Mr. Sturgis, who com- 
piled the book, while disarranging Scott’s original to suit 
bisfancy, has nevertheless produced an effective piece for 
sage purposes. 


s of pen 


wechanic have been given liberal space in the ensemble. 
The value of their work cannot be learned by a perusal of 
the plano score, neither can the effectiveness of the in- 
srumentation. So any review of ‘‘Ivanhoe” made away 


fror 


necessarily be incomplete and by no means final. 


f> 


But 


» 


tot changed his spots. He is ever a good lyrist; so he 
sin “Ivanhoe ;” his part writing is uniformly well done, 
in “Ivanhoe” particularly so, for in some of the ensembles 
tealmost becomes dramatic. But when we consider the 
ippropriateness of the melodies to the character of the 
‘ene they illustrate, we perceive the false assump- 
Non of the work. Lyrics which amuse and charm in a 
light opera cannot be accepted to mirror the knightly 
hood of Ivanhoe, the strong feeling of a Rebecca, the 
“udictiveness of a thwarted Templar. 

Yet there igs apage inthe opera where the composer 
gets ont of himself, reaching a plane of COMME 
fectiveness—I mean in the duet between Rebecca and 
Se Templar. Other portions of the music where the 
wmposer is wholly at ease are where the mood is un- 
teroic,as in the Friar’s songs. The so-called English 


toloring is felt happily in the quieter scenes, and the | 


writ of some of the choruses has a certain sturdiness 
and 
Wing else; it is certainly good. The theme with which 
Neopera opens and which is used elsewhere is Saxon 
a by courtesy ; it is primary not in the sense of being 
“undamental but infantile. 

; “Ivanhoe” is padded beyond reason. Recitatives of 
serminable length and descriptive declamatiou cover 


Bly pages of fine and heavily ruled paper; but they do | 


wt mean much, It is a trying opera for at least three 


of this amendment is that it proposes | 


terprise, drawing its profits out of the de- | 


To aid the eye the scenic artist and the | 


nm the stage and without the orchestra score must | 


mm the vocal score it ts easy to see that Sir Arthur has | 


—* : B { 
aniiness which we may as well call Saxon as any- | 
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of the characters, because of the diffuseness of the writ 
ing; were it less well written for the voice, this fact 
would condition its success very greatly; but Sir Arthur 
does not forget the natural limit of either the male or 
female voice, and is always artistic in writing for either. 


But when shall we have another ‘‘Iolanthe?” 


GEORGE H. WILSON. 





EDUCATION IN CHILE. 


Recent events in Chile have caused Americans to inter- 
est themselves more than ever in that country. Not only 
is the political situation thoroughly canvassed, but more, 
the question naturally arises whether its former high ed- 
ucational standard will be kept up in the futare. The 
latest statements in regard to the schoolsystem are there- 
fore of much interest. 

Public instruction in Chile is under control of the 
State, which directs and maintains schools of all grades. 
The Republic has charge of all expenditures, and it does 
everything to develop education according to principles 
| imposed by the revolution of 1810. Absolute liberty of 
instruction is assured by the Constitution of the State 
reserving the right to confer degrees and diplomas on per- 
sons who wish to exercise any profession for which the 
laws require guaranties of capacity. Instruction is 
gratuitous excepting in the internat or boarding schools. 
Superior and professional and secondary education are 
given respectively by the National Institute at Santiago 
and by|the provincial lyceums ; primary education is limited 
to schools of that grade. 

The National Institute, which is equivalent to a uni- 
versity, possesses faculties of law, medicine, physics and 
mathematical science, literature and fine arts,and theqlogy. 
This university is placed under the direction of a Higher 
Council composed of fourteen members, with the minis- 
ter of Public Instruction as presiding officer. It has fif- 
teen professors, tutors and instructors, a pedagogical in- 
stitute is annexed to it which in a measure fills the roll of 
a higher normal and secondary school, and the intention 
is to have German or other foreign professors as princi- 
pals in the institution, there already being twelve native 
professors. 

Annexed to this National Institute are an astronomical 
observatory, a central meteorological station, and a 
National Library frequented by 28,000 readers annually. 
The school of medicine has been enlarged and a National 
Conservatory of Music and Declamation has recently 
been opened. The laboratories, scientific collections 


and special libraries of tLe different faculties are urgan- 
ized according to the best Muropesan models 


The courees 
have been frequented in the last school year by more than 
900 students, a gradual increase of students in all except 
the Faculty of Law, where there has been a decrease. In 
| 1887, the last for which official statistics are presented, 
| the following degrees were conferred: lawyers 48; phy- 
sicians 32; geographicalfengineers 6; civil engineers 1; 
licentiates in law 51; in medicine 44; bachelors at law 87; 
in medicine 40; in mathematics 7; letters 191; making a 
total of 507 diplomas. 

The 29 National Lyceums had in April, 1888, 1057 
students; of these, 200 were internat or boarding pupils 
and 857 externat or those who simply came in to attend 
the recitations. The primary schools, public and gratui- 
tous, numbered 860 in 1887, in which were 81,362 children 
| of both sexes, viz: 43,640 boys and 387,722 girls. Sixty 
new school buildings were constructed in 1889 which 
were capable of holding 20,500 children. According to 
the President’s message, delivered in 1888, Chile had 
| more than 150 new school edifices suited to a population 
| of 60,000 children. 

A National Educational Congress was held for the 
| first time in Santiago in September, 1889. 














Its meetings 
lasted two weeks and the discussions were of a most 
earnest character. Resolutions were adopted concerning 
the introduction of manual training in primary schools; 
| regarding improvements in methods of reading and writ- 
| ing; the establishing elementary instruction in physical 
science, hygiene and music, the establishment of evening 
schools for adults; and the perfecting of professional 
;education for teachers. The discussions showed a 
knowledge of the progress made in primary instruction 
| in different parts of the world. A second session will be 
| held in 1892. The Congress of 1889 numbered 170 dele- 
gates. The Junta, which convoked the Congress, 
arranged the programme of discussions, the questions for 
examination, order of discussing, length of meetings, 
| and the form in which the resolutions should be publish- 
ed. F. G. FRENCH. 


A BIG TUNNEL. 
| ons 
Last Saturday there was celeb rated the completion of 
an undertaking which will take its place among the great 
feats of engineering science on this continent. On that 
day was opened, with due formality, the tunnel under the 
St. Clair River—the rapid outlet of Lake Huron—through 
which connection is made between the railway systems of 
| the United States and Canada. 
The fact that this closer and readier connection is made 
has a commercial importance, but a yet greater |interest 


3 





attaches to the method by which this work was performed. 
Two huge shields were started toward each other, one 
frourthe American, the other from the Canadian side. 
They bored their way, like mammoth moles, down under 
the river bed, curling their slow trails as they advanced 
until they met about under the middle of the river. It 
took twelve months to eat out the passage. These shields 
were made of heavy wrought iron, with sharp edges, fif- 
teen feet three inches long, and twenty-one feet six inches 
in diameter. Each shield was pushed forward by twen- 
ty-four hydraulic rams, the barrel of each ram being 
eight inches in diameter, with a stroke of a little more 
than eighteen inches. Each ram exercised a force of 124 
tons. 

The tunnel under the river is 6,026 feet long. It is 
lined throughout with solid cast-iron plates, bolted to- 
gether in segments. Each segment is five feet long, 
eighteen inches wide, and two inches thick, with flanges 
five inches deep. The whole lining weighs 28,000 tons. 
The bolts and nuts for connecting the segments together 
weigh 2,000,000 pounds. The permanent way through the 
tunnel is laid with steel rails, weighing 100 pounds to the 
lineal yard. The interior diameter of the tunnel is twenty 
feet, and ample means have been provided for thorough 
ventilation, and for lighting it throughout,when required, 
with electricity. 





JAN WE MAKE IT RAIN? 


WHAT SCIENCE TEACHES ON THIS SUBJECT. 


Through articles which have appeared in recent num- 
bers of this paper, readers of Tur COMMONWEALTH have 
have been informed of the progress of the experiments 
in ‘‘rain-making” conducted by the United States Govern- 
ment in Texas. The explosion of borrbs on the surface 
of the earth and of balloons in the upper air was 
followed on several occasions by rain, although barome- 
trical indications pointed to a dry time. During the 
past week the experiments made with apparent success 
on the ranche in Midland County have been repeated at 
El Paso in the same state, but rain was not ‘‘produced.” 

These later experiments were conducted by Gen. 
Dyrenforth’s assistants, the leader of the rain-making 
expedition having returned to Washington, from which 
point he encouraged those in the fleld, giving directions 
by telegraph as to ‘“‘concentration of fire,” to ‘‘try 
radial firing,” and other suggestions dictated by his 
experience asa cloud-compeller. Gen. Dyrenforth also 
has prepared an account of his experiments for the 


North American Review, which appears in the October 
number of that admirable monthly. It is avery enter- 


taining paper, supporting the theory on which the exper- 


iments were conducted by a considerable mass of 


evidence tothe effect that the firing of artillery in the 
battles of the civil war was frequently followed by a fall 
of rain. The account which Gen. Dyrenforth gives of 
his doings in Texas does not greatly 
already furnished the 
columns. 
follows : 


differ from that 
press and published io these 
The conclusions which he reaches are as 


First, Thatthe concussions from explosions exert a 
marked and practical effect upon the atmospheric con- 


ditions in producing or occasioning rainfall, prob 
g ’ abl 
disturbing the upper currents. ‘ y by 


Second, That when the atmosphere is in a ‘‘threaten- 
ing” condition—which is frequently the case in most 
arid regions without any rain resulting—rain can be 
caused to fall almost immediately by jarring together the 
particles of mojsture which hangin suspension in the 
air. This result was repeatedly effected during our 
operations, the drops sometimes commencing to fall 


within twelve seconds from the moment of the initial 
explosion. 


It also seems probable to the writer thatthe immense 
amount of frictional electricity generated by the concus- 
sions and the mingling of opposing currents of air may 
have considerable influence in the formation of storm- 
| centres by producing apolarized condition of the earth 

and air, and so creating a magnetic field which may 
assist in gathering and so condensing the moisture of 
the surrounding atmosphere. 

In connection with the narrative of Gen. Dyrenforth, 
the North American Review presents the first scientific 
estimate of the value of these experiments which has yet 
appeared, and thus does a very considerable service to 
the public ia directing intelligent thought on this sub- 
ject. The writeris Dr. Simon Newcomb, Professor of 
| Mathematics in the United States Navy and Superinten- 
|dent of the Nautical Almanac Office. Prof. Newcomb 
holds very high rank among scientific men, not only of 
this country but of the world, and his statement of the 
laws of nature which Gen. Dyrenforth has undertaken to 
set aside in accordance with an act of Congress carries 
unquestioned weight. 

Prof. Newcomb does not presume to declare that men 
will never be able to ‘‘make it rain;” but he holds that, 
\if we are ever going to make it rain, we must employ 
adequate means to produce that result. The thesis which 
he propounds is that ‘‘sound cannot make rain,” and he 
shows with great clearness why this cannot be done. 

‘*Let us see how the case stands,” he says. 





“A room 


| of average size, at ordinary temperature and under usual 


| conditions, contains about a quart of water in the form 
| of invisible vapor. The whole atmosphere is impregna- 
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ted with vapor in about the same proportion. We must, 
however, distinguish between this invisible vapor and 
the clouds or other visible masses to which the sanfe term 
is often applied. The distinction may be very clearly 
seen by watching the steam coming from the spout ofa 
boiling kettle. Immediately at the spout the escaping 
steam is transparent and invisible; an inch or two away a 
white cloud is formed, which we commonly call steam, 
and which is seen belching out to a distance of one or 
more feet, and perhaps filling a considerable space 
around the kettle; ata still greater distance this cloud 
gradually disappears. Properly speaking, the visible 
cloud is not vapor or steam at all, but minute particles 
or drops of water in aliquid state. The transparent 
vapor at the mouth of the kettle is the true vapor of 
water, which is condensed into liquid drops by cooling; 
but after being diffused through the air these drops 
evaporate and again become true vapor. Clouds, then, 
are not formed of true vapor, but consist of impalpable 
particles of liquid water floating or suspended in the air. 

‘But we all know that clouds do not always fall as 
rain. In order that rain may fallthe impalpable particles 
of water which form the cloud must collect into sensible 
drops large enough to fall to the earth. Two steps are 
therefore necessary to the formation of rain: the trans- 
parent aqueous vapor in the air must be condensed into 
clouds, and the material of the clouds must agglomerate 
into raindrops. 

‘*No physical fact is better established than that, under 
the conditions which prevail in the atmosphere, the aque- 
ous vapor of the air cannot be condensed into clouds 
except by cooling. Itis true that in our laboratories it 
can be condensed by compression. But, 
which I need not explain, condensation by compression 
cannot take place in the air. 

*‘Now let us consider sound as an agent for changing 
the state of things in the air. When a bomb explodes, a 
certain quantity of gas, say five or six cubic yards, is 
produced. It pushes aside and compresses the surround- 
ing air in all directions, and this motion and compression 
are transmitted from one portion of the air to another. 
The amount of motion diminishes as the square of the 
distance; a simple calculation shows that at a quarter of 
a mile from the point of explosion it would not be one 
ten-thousandth of an inch. The condensation is only 
momentary ; it may last the hundredth or the thousandth 
of a second, according to the suddenness and violence of 
the explosion; then elasticity restores the air to its 
original condition and everything is just as it was before 


the explosion. A thousand detonations can produce no 
mere effeet upvu the air, or upon the watery vapur lu it, 


than a thousand rebounds of a small boy’s rubber ball 
would produce upon a stone wall. So far as the compres- 
sion of the air could produce even a momentary effect, 
it would be to prevent rather than to cause condensation 
of its vapor, because it is productive of heat, which pro- 
duces evaporation, not condensation.” 

Prof. Newcomb then considers the theory that the 
“concussion” of the air exerts an influence at a great dis- 
tance. ‘*That sound asa physical factor is quite insig- 
nificent,” he says, ‘*would be evident were it not for our 
fallacious way of measuring it. The human ear is an in- 
strument of wonderful delicacy, and when its tympanum 
is agitated by a sound we call it a ‘concussion,’ when, in 
fact, all that takes place is a sudden motion back and 
forth of a tenth, a hundredth, or a thousandth of an inch, 
accompanied by a slight momentary condensation. After 
these motions are completed the airis exactly in the same 
condition as it was betore; it is neither hotter nor colder; 
no current has been produced, no moisture added. 

“If the reader is not satisfied with this explanation, he 
can try a very simple experiment which ought to be con- 
clusive. If he will explode a grain of dynamite, the con- 
cussion within a foot of the point of explosion will be 
greater than that which can be produced by the most 
powerful bomb at a distance of a yuarter of a mile. In 
fact, if the latter can condense vapor a quarter of a mile 
away, then anybody can condense vapor ina room by 
slapping his hands. Let us therefore try slapping our 
hands, and see how long we must continue before a cloud 


begins to form. 
‘*What we have just said applies principally to the con- 


densation of invisible vapor. It may be asked whether, 
if clouds are already formed, something may not 
be done to accelerate their condensation into rain- 
drops large enough to fall to the ground. This also 
may be the subject of experiment. Let us stand in the 
steam escaping from a kettle and slap our hands. We 
shall see whether the steam condenses into drops. I am 
sure the experiment will be a failure; and no other con- 
clusion is possible than that the production of rain by 
sound or explosion is out of the question. 

**But how,” Professor Newcomb continues, ‘‘shall we 
deal with the fact that Mr. Dyrenforth’s recent explo- 
sions of bombs under a clear sky in Texas were followed 
ina few hours, orin a day or two, by rain in a region 
where rain was almost unknown? I know too little 
about the fact, if such it be, to do more than ask ques- 
tions about it suggested by well-known scientific truths. 
If there is any scientific result which we can accept with 
confidence, it is that ten seconds after the last bomb died 
away, silence resumed her sway. From that moment 


for reasons 
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everything in the air—humidity, temperature, pressure 
and motion—was exactly the same as if no bomb had 
been fired. Now what went on during the hours that 
elapsed between the sound of the last bomb and the fall- 
ing of the first drop of rain? Did the aqueous vapor 


| already in the surrounding air slowly condense into clouds 


and raindrops in defiance of physical laws? If not, the 
hours must have been occupied by the passage of a mass 
of thousands of cubic miles of warm, moist air coming 
from other regions to which the sound could not have ex- 
tended. Or was Jupiter Pluvius awakened by the sound 
after two thousand years of slumber, and did the laws of 
nature become silent at hiscommand? When we tran- 
scend what is scientifically possible, all superstitions are 
admissible; and we leave the reader to take his choice be- 
tween these and any others he may choose to invent.” 

The conclusion of Prof. Newcomb’s paper is a plea for 
the recognition of the validity of scientific truth by an 
intelligent people, and a merited rebuke of the spirit 
which prefers superstition and charlatanry. He says: 
‘One word in justification of the confidence with which 
I have cited established physical laws. Itis very gener- 
ally supposed that most great advances in applied 
sclence are made by rejecting or disproving the results 
reached by one’s predecessors. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth. As Huxley has truly said, the army of 
science has never retreated from a position once gained. 
Men like Ohm and Maxwell have reduced electricity toa 
mathematical science, and itis by accepting, mastering, 
and applying the laws of electric currents which they 
discovered and expounded that the electric light, electric 
railway, and all other applications of electricity have 
been developed. Itis by applying and utilizing the laws 
of heat, force, and vapor laid down by such men as Car- 
not and Regnault that we now cross the Atlantic in six 
days. These same laws govern the condensation of 
vapor in theatmosphere; and I say with confidence that 
if we ever do learn to make it rain, it will be by accept- 
ing and applying them, and not by ignoring or trying to 
repeal them. 

‘*How much the indisposition of our government to 
secure expert scientific evidence may cost it is strikingly 
shown by a recent example. It expended several million 
dollars on a tunnel and water-works for the city of 
Washington, and then abandoned the whole work. Had 
the project been submitted to a commission of geologists, 
the fact that the rock-bed under the District of Colum- 
bia would not stand the continued action of water would 
have been immediately reported, and all the money ex- 


pondeod would have been saved. The fact is that there is 
very HttlO CO exile popular interest “milvauce of 


exact science. Investigators are generally quiet, unim- 
pressive men, rather diffident, and wholly wanting in the 
art of interesting the public in their work. Itis safe to 
say that neither Lavoisier, Galvani, Ohm, Regnault, nor 
Maxwell could have gotten the smallest appropriation 
through Congress to help make discoveries which are 
now the pride of our century. They all dealt in facts and 
conclusions quite devoid of that grandeur which renders 
so captivating the project of attacking the rains in their 
aérial stronghold with dynamite bombs.” 


in the 
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THE NEW HARRY AND LUCY, 


A Story of Life To-Day in Boston. 


By EDWARD EVERETT HALE anp LUCRETIA P. HALE. 





CHAPTER SIXTEENTH. 


XIX. 
LUCY TO KATE. 
Boston, September 24, 1891. 

My dear Kate :— 

I have never told you about the expedition that Anna 
and I made to Mount Auburna week ortwoago. We 
went as ‘‘Children of the Public,” starting first from 
Park Square. We hac to wait about half an hour for the 
electric car that was to take us to Cambridge, but it was 
not one of the hottest days we have had lately, so we 
did not mind. And we were fully rewarded for our 
delay by the beautifal ride in the open car over the 
lovely Charles River, which seemed most enchanting that 
afternoon, with the blue sky and the bluer water, and 
the red brick houses of Beacon Street across the water. 
I imparted to Anna my plan of turning their houses 
ronnd, so that they might face the lovely sunset view 
and that they might add to the picturesqueness of this 
excursion over the bridge. She was rather uncertain 
whether the owners of the houses would sympathize 
with My wsthetic ideas of improving the view from the 
bridge, but we formed our plans all the same, aud decided 
that when we owned a house on the ‘‘waterside” of 
Beacon Street we would build it to face towards the 
sunset, with a picturesque boat-house, and a lovely row- 
boat, in which we should row ourselves when we went 
to make calls. Or if we drove out of town to see our 





Cambridge friends, we could look back across the 


SEPTEAER: » 


; ; 
bridge, to the picturesque part of onr 


vale 


OUse Whies ~ 

be a joy to all beholders. Lich showy 
We wereso occupied with our plans - 

that we were quite surprised when w. US 


shouted out, ‘“‘Change cars for Mount Anhor. » 
to stop ina little hot station which ceoma . 
flies and pickled limes and crying ha ’ 
' ful waiting of ten minutes, our car camp . % * 
delightful ride that followed was a baly = 
We went on through the loveliest part o¢ Cs nt n 
the beautiful college grounds with its 4», ; va 


reached the magvificent Washingto: 1, an 
Elmwood, when Lowell lived and died, and pag ry 
| fellow’s beautifal house, and came at ast te 
| Auburn. 
Happily we had a long afternoon 
| indeed as it was we could not do all we wa 
| wandering overthe beautiful grounds. W 
| burial places of Longfellow, of Agassiz, ana 
| many of the famous monuments of which we hy 
| but we had to hurry away to an electri ar. 4 ; 
|to make our way home, declaring, how : 
| would come again, as soon as we could have 4 ; 
| for exploring the beautiful grounds. 
| That was many weeks ago, and w 
| since, till last week when I had an invita . fr 
| Fenton to drive there with her one morning. [ 
| of the lovely September days we have avine 
lshe called for meina most inviting cing . 

Anna and [I have been much amused at t mn 
fee: two expeditions! No waiting at Pa S 
| struggle with flies at the little station! A 
| go, and Miss Fenton and [ leaned back 
| ous seats, going whither we would, wit 

noise of crowds. 

I suggested our going across the new Harvard 
as we drove out through the Commonwealth Ay srk 
‘‘my” park, as Iam Inclined to call it—and Miss 
was willing to admire all its rural charms 
esqueness of its arched bridge, and the figures g 
autumn flowers along its roads. Then we cross 
bridge and admired the views up and down ther 
did not venture to impart to Miss Fenton my 


the Beacon Street houses, for I found her 

astic about Boston, justas it is. Indeed 
admired the institutions and public buildin: 

the rural charms of its public parks, as I display: 
to her. And is it not remarkable? [ find that 
comes from Vermont, and she knew all 
my father and mother, though she has not seen? 
Astney for years. Ithink one reason she d 

more enthusiastically the ‘‘Joe Pye” weed and g 

| along the drives in the park was because ‘‘she had always 
seen them in Vermont,” and there was ‘ 
new about them.” 

So we saw lovely Mount Auburn again, 11 
take her to some ofthe famous places, 
the burial place of Charlotte Cnshman 1 
that she loved Boston much, that she — sele 
this spot in Mount Auburn that could overlook th 
where she was born? For she was 
street of the ‘‘North End” and the 
stands in memory of her in that very street, for s 
to the city a bequest for the use of the school childrea 

Miss Fenton was much interested in all this, for she 
had seen Miss Cushman on the stage, and gave reallys 
brilliant account of her appearance as she jsaw her in the 
part of ‘‘Lady Macbeth ;” and she Knew friends of Char 
lotte Cushman, when she lived in Rome, and had 
that was interesting to tell. 


about Ast 





nothing 


and we went 
so 


born in a narrow 


‘Cushman Scho 


I was not sure but I enjoyed Miss Fenton more ins 
reminiscences than when she began to talk about b 
for then I cannot quite keep along with her; and a» ¥ 
came home I was really sorry to lose some of the bea 
ful sunset views, in trying to understand all she was ¥ 
ling of one of her late readings. 

But this is not telling you what a delight{ 
Anna and I had at the Art Museum last Saturday. F 





especial pictures that are exhibited here jast f 
| summer, so we were merely to make a tour through! 
| different rooms to give me an idea of theirg 
| passing only through those on our way to 

| galleries. So she ruthlessly bore me on throags 
different apartments. 

We turned to the right on entering, pas- 
lower floor, then turned acorner, going ont 
of the building where we went up some stall 
| insist upon stopping a moment to exclaim and enka 
|here and there—in the Parthenon Room, for instae 
| where I plan to go for a long study some day, aad tee 
lin the corridor I had to make her 


eog 


i along the 


stop Io! 


delight in the Japanese pottery and screens, and i did ” 
| back to look into the Japanese room and I cous’ B0 - 
| to leave it; but she absolutely tore me away sud Dore BY 

allery a 


off with her to the entrance of the fifth picture & 
| the other end of the corridor. 


the Museum is open to the public Saturdays and 5a 
days, and we went as ‘‘children of the public,” as Harry 
Merton would say. Anna is to enter one of thie ciasses 
this autumn, and she is very familiar with all the 
delights of the whole building. She wanted to see some 
yr this 
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i tolet me put my head into the 
or gallery, that I might know where to find it 
ne; bat she would not let me look ata single 
» herself would not stop ata single thing 
. planted in front of some of the 

en longing to see. First, she wished 
_and I was delighted to find that I could 
ebt in them. I am always afraid, after I 
pe ich of agreat painter like Corot, that I 
4nd[ do not know enough to enjoy his pictures. | 


; 
tg s»scendec 
She condesc 





" CO% 
wake 


oper Ul } 
gpoia 


gre and 


fairly 


we were 
sores she had 
e Corots 
7a) 
s 
t 


giad to find that I need not ‘know ;” for 


bh, I was se 
so exquisite to havein one’s own 


lovely, 
pter day, for instance, like a window let out 
I much the happy 

was glad indeed that Anna had hurried me 
‘hat we could have leisure for all the treasures 


i } 


are Sv 


faw 
scene. envied 


| close 


Daubigny was another that I was re-| 
.4to grow familiar with—such a beautiful picture by | 
m ant 8 ep resting under a tree. And then how we 

when wecame in front of the splendid | 


w 


sled 
way with us; we had to stop suddenly; for 
is so spirlted and wonderful with Auto- 
all so 
You feel as if he were hold- 
As we admired the 
gure of Automedon, Anna told me of astory 
e that she had read, how Regnault had been 
th an ap pointment tothe ‘‘ Prix de Rome” which 
lent there for many years. And in re- 
send at a certain time (or times), 
figure and he sent this Auto- 
figure in pose for 
partof a significant group that perhaps 
than anything in the room. Of 
1 we went home, we hunted up our Homer, 
that Regnault had really carried us to the 
and we questioned if he had not seen the 
yrses of Achillesin just such a vision. 


vetween the heads of the horses, 
ind animation. 


yrses away from you. 


und to 
a nude 
was not a mere an 


more 


else 


that one ought to see no more than one pic- 
to it thoroughly, but thanks to 
versistency in dragging me to this room, in spite 
iantments, we did have time to admire many 
mother and child by John S. 
was delighted to have a chance to see this 
ving such a charming idea of the work of a 
American too. Then there are 
y Millets, whom we all know by the ‘‘Angelus” 
ese have the same charms, especially ‘‘Lu Beryér¢ 
8 » ful expression too; and here were many of 
Tiliam Hunt's pictures, some of which I had never seen, 
pagh [am familiar with so many. Of course I could 
a fresh pride that he was born in my native state of 
Then there was a lovely picture by Lerolle in 
a real picture and so 
y,some women walking by ariver. Then, in another 
owere Vedder's pictures—the wonderful one of the 
ning at the mouta of the sphinx. And here 
and beautiful picture by Sprague 
farce, ‘The Widow,” her cloak covering her head and 
filing over the child who restsin her arms. I[ was 
durmed by a beautiful snow storm by Claude Monet and 
iovely “Shore and Sea” with graceful ships on the 
vier. And here was Millet’s ‘‘Trumpeter”—the A meri- 
an Millet’ The picture represents an old-fashioned 
tch scene, the interior view of a house where two m en 
women are The Trumpeter 
d mrrounded by the women, while th: o-h+r men swoke in 
2 lace; the light from the tire reflected on his face, 
‘wonderfully done. It is a fine picture. 


Lime 


enjoy 


ich a lovely 
1 
i 


aud an 


& 


te southern corridor, out-door 


sah liet 
aMh) List 


wis a very striking 


Ss. 


wi tiv seated. is 


replace 


[was interested in two of Dennis Bunker’s pictures, 
weartist who has lately died so young in the beginning of 
teareer; and [ liked a spirited picture by Gangengigl, of 
i Outram Bangs as a matador, also a delightfal picture 
pAdbott Thayer. And we did have a little time for the 
dich room and some real Van Dycks; one of them ‘‘The 
‘aator,” a very self-composed senator, I admired for his 
I must not stop now to tell you more of them, 
‘eI shall go again soon. Only I must speak of a lovely 
wel Anna and I saw one day on exhibition at Williams 
i Everett's. It is a pastel—some hollyhocks against a 
foe Wall and in front, a little colored girl carrying a 
‘ek Kitten. It has such a sunny, bright look that it 
‘irmed me, especially perhaps, because its hollyhocks 
“minded me of those against the stone wall at home. It 
‘by Miss Ellen D. Hale. 
_Isurprised Miss Fen ton with a desire to visit the Art 
fseom, and we are to go there together soon. I told her 

¥ Anna and I looked up the story of Automedon. You 
‘y like to find it yourself in Bryant’s translation of the 
“ad, the 17 She was much amused when she 


ith Book. 
‘wad that we had also studied it up in the Greek; as 
“«isurprised, perhaps, as I am at her Buddhist talk and 
“out of Madame Blavatsky ! 

(had another excursion with Miss Fenton, when I per- 
“wed her to go with me to Franklin Park by way of 
wt Steet cars. We took a Grove Hall electric, which 
“Sttned Miss Fenton a good deal, and she amused me 
‘planting her boot-heel on the floor of the car, thinking 







iorses of Achilles by Henri Regnault. |Could have found out by inquiry that there was no use in 
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B ut she forgot her terror as we went on. 
the Park, and Miss Fenton was pleased to find that there | 


: 
| che should thus escape an overflow of electricity! | building, and then if Ihave no clients I can solace my- 
We reached | self with this view. 


Do not be afraid, my dear Kate! 1 am not turning my 


| Were “barges” running, which we could take, and could mind to any of the learned professious. Indeed, you will 


be conveniently carried about the Park for the small sum | think I have forgotten about my University plans. No, 
of twenty-five cents! So we hada delightful tour and | they are still seething, but Ihave not yet decided about 
were shown all the principal points of interest, passing | the courses I amto pursue. I have not yet decided, 
on through lovely avenues of trees, and returning to our | either, about my boarding plan for the winter. I would 


car in time to be home before sunset. | 
I have not had much else to do with Miss Fenton, for 
in this lovely September weather I went to make a visit 
to the Brands, and I was with them some days. They 
are close upon some lovely woods, where we could walk 
every day; and then they took me some charming drives, 
and I could learn all about the beautiful environs of 
Boston, without the long drive from its centre through 
streets lined with brick houses. Wesawa wonder- 
ful illumination at Waltham, over the river, one evening. 
Anna and [ wasted time, one day, in a feeble effort to 
secure some seats for the Afternoon Rehearsals of the 
Symphony Orchestra. I call it ‘‘feeble,” because we 


| trying for them; but when we saw $7.50 seats advertised 
for the winter course of Rehearsals, we formed the bril- 
|Liant plan of buying a ticket, and securing one seat, and 
| taking turns in making use of it to hear the music, thus 
|§ But anybody might have told us 
that we could not practice economy this way, and that 
even the afternoon rehearsals are an aristocratic treat 
and that one has to pay high for the privilege of buying 
them. However, we followed a little crowd, Tuesday 
morning, into the Music Hall, and found our way to some 

It was not for some time that we dis- 
covered what was realiy going on, and I came near 
making a bid for a ticket that seemed to come within 
our means, but Anna pulled my arm and pointed out 
the placard announcing that the bids were for the 
*“‘premium” of each seat, to be added to its price of $7.50. 
And we soon found that there was nothing likely to come 


haring the expense. 


front seats. 


within our reach, that day nor the next, and we left, 
feeling, however, that we had been in distinguished 


company. 

We do not lose hope of hearing the Rehearsals, how- 
ever, for the upper balcony will be reserved for 25 cent 
tickets, andif we can only go early enough we shall 
stand as good a chance as some thousand of two others 
for a seat in the upper balcony, or a favorable ‘‘stand” 
somewhere. But we had hoped to own a seat between 
us, which we could share each afternoon, taking turns 
in sitting. 

One afternoon lately. we went to the ‘‘matinée” at the 
Boston Theatre to see the play of ‘‘The Old Homestead,” 
and really it was great fun. The Brands told me I[ ought 
to see it as presenting a true picture of Vermont life, and 
we did enjoy itimmensely. [ laughed and I cried, for 
the scenery and effect of it all is indeed charming. 

There is a scene representing the old house, and a 
well, with the well-sweep and old oaken bucket—even a 
log lying partly chopped with a pile of chips—and a 
churn—with pails and bee-hives—perhaps one would not 
see them really all together in this way, but surely it isa 
homely scene. And would you believe it? In comes a 
yoke of oxen, drawing a regular load of hay! this did up- 
set me, and I fell to langhing and crying, I believe. I can’t 
tell you whether the New York drawing-room is as true 
to life. It was all so very well acted, too. I do not 
know that! shall find myself dropping in often to renew 
my remembrances of my country home, but this surely 
was a delightful afternoon’s entertainment, and it Is a 
pleasure to see how those quiet things of home out-door 
life can be shown in so picturesque and dramatic a way. 

We have had our visit to the Ames Building that we 
have been planning lately. Godfrey Brand suceeded in 
getting us a ‘‘permit” to go, for it seems there was such 
an unruly crowd pressing in to go up to the top of the 
building, that ‘‘they” have had to limit the number of 
visitors. 

Perhaps you have heard about this building, which 
rises up, fourteen stories high, at the corner of Court 
and Washington Streets! Happily, a great many eleva- 
tors make it possible to reach all the different numerous 
apartments of this building, and there is besides an Ex- 
press Elevator, that takes one straight up to the top, 
without stopping at any offices, or ‘‘stations,” below. 
We did not have Miss Fenton with us, and her smelling- 


like much to be able to go to the pleasant home of the 


‘Helping !Hand” Society on Charles Street, and I have 


| been allowed to see one of its comfortable corners over- 


looking the Charles River, and the sunset view beyond 
the bridge; but if I find I can afford to pay more than 
the low price needed for board and lodging there, I feel 
that I ought to leave the space for some one else. 
There are many comfortable houses open to such students 
as myself, who come to Boston for their education. I 
went to see one of these boarding houses the other day 
on Berkley Street, where perhaps I may decide to go. 

I wish much, however, that I could join some such 
arrangement as is offered by the University Settlement 
in New York. You know that is placed in one of the 
poorest and most hopeless districts in New York, and 
the workers there make of their own home a central place 
to bring in the children, the women and the familles of 
the poorest class about them, not only for entertain- 
ment, but for improvement in health and cleanliness. 

I would iike very much, in my winter life here, to be 
able to do something for somebody besides myself, and 
if I had a home among a poorer class of people in this 
way, where I could visit and help in sometimes, [ should 
be consoled in thinking I was spending my winter not 
merely in improving myself, but in heing of use to other 
people. I have come out from my own home life, and 
have not any of its duties to occupy my time, and surely 
I ought to be able to find some leisure time to give to 
others. I have felt it the last week or two, when I have 
been going round vaguely amusing myself, and to one 
entertainment after another. To be sure, we have been 
having a back-ground of study, with our French lessons 
and with my University preparation. But I am quite 
longing for my course of study to begin, when I shall 
have my regular hours for going to recitations and 
lectures, leaving me certain allotted hours for other 
interests 

If I cannot find any boarding place on the University 
Settlement plan, I think to ask permission to give my 
services to the Associated Charities institution. These 
charities are carried on, on so liberal a principle, that I 
am sure I shall be glad to work with them. The different 


visitors take charge of certain families, for whom they 
become responsible. They are not to provide for their 


needs, but they are to find out when they need sympathy, 
and are ready with advice. They help the heads of the 
families to put aside their money in savings, and I do 
not see why they cannot work to encourage the Neighbor- 
hood Guilds, of whichI am reading and which I am 
much interestedin. These are intended to keep up the 
home and social life of a neighborhood; clubs can be 
formed of members of a family, of young women, or 
young men; but, besides, social meetings are proposed so 
that a small community can feel that it is working 
together, and that its members are not mere beneficiaries 
helped by other people and mere objects of charity 
but as if they contributed to the life ofall. J 

I have had a chance to talk with many of the devoted 
workers for the ‘‘Associated Charities.” One advantage 
of this work is that itis ‘‘associated.” They know of 
all other work going onin the same direction. They 
keep record of all applications made to other societies, so 
that they seem acquainted with the regular ‘‘mendicants” 
that go from one benevolent society to another for mere 
temporary relief. When I talk with one of the workers 
in this society, I wish I were five or six young women, 
instead of being only one, that I might offer a dozen more 
hands and half a dozen more heads instead of my little 
one for their service. 

Ihave been reading an interesting article by Miss 
Octavia Hill in the ‘‘Nineteenth Century,” on ‘‘Dealing 
with the Poor,” where she speaks earnestly of the advantage 
of coéperation in all the numerous schemes for improving 
the condition of the poor. In the same magazine, we 
found the account given by Francis Galton of ‘‘Identifi- 
cation by Finger-tips.” You have probably read the 
notices of his statements of this ‘visible token of 











bottles, but I almost felt as if I needed one of them, as 
we flew up to the top with bewildering quickness. Yet I | 
did not disgrace myself by another fainting fit, for the 
air was very refreshing as we got out upon the roof. 
Here, indeed, was the whole broad roof of the build - 
ing for us to walk out upon, and such a magnificent view 
on every side! It was one of these beautiful September 
days we have had, with an East wind bringing in justa 
delicate mist of a fog to give a soft light to everything; 
and the practical part of my mind was much delighted 
by having all the numerous points of view explained to 
me. My old friends, Bunker Hill Monument and the 


| 
| 


| Cupola of the State House, were easily seen, and the 


islands in the harbor came most picturesquely into the 
view. It was, indeed, alla charming sight. If Lamever 





a lawyer, I shall surely have an office in the top of this | 





| ‘*finger-printing.” 


| identity” which he describes, finding it in the marks on 


the tips of the fingers, and as#@persisting throughout the 


| whole of a man’s life. 


We were much amused at his suggestions of its utility ; 
but how convenient it will be, if they can only carry out 
the discoveries a still further! Galton gives a descrip- 
tion of a convenient apparatus to usein recording the im- 


pressions taken from the finger-tips, in what he calls 
But will they not in time invent some 
kind of sealing-wax that can be used without burning the 


|fingers? And then we can make our own impressions 
_from our fingers in sealing our letters! Think of tha 


value of such an impression! It will be truly a signet, 
not of any fanciful family coat-of-arms, but our own 
personal signet—an impression of my own fingers that 
cannot be forged or mistaken! You must imagine such a 


signature to this letter! 
{To be Continued. } 
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A RACE OF DWARFS. 


EXTRACTS FROM A PAPER READ BEFORE 
OF ORIENTALISTS. 


THE CONGRESS 


The discovery made by Mr. Stanley on his last expedi- 
tion into the interior of Africa has revived interest In 
the question of the existence of races of men whose nor- 
mal stature is so far below that of the greater part of 
mankind as to warrant the application of the name of 
dwarfs. Mr. Stanley has shown that the traditions to 
this effect have a basis of fact, and that such a race does 
exist. Butthe pygmies discovered by Mr. Stanley are 
not the only representatives of thedwarf-tribes. Africa, 
that land of long-hidden wonders which we are just 
beginning to open tothe light of day and the eyes of 
civilization, furnishes other examples, in some respects 
even more curious than those which we already know. 

At the recent Congress of Orientalists in London, 
Mr. R. G. Haliburton read a paper on dwarfs, in the 
course of which he gave the following interesting 
account of a race inhabiting Morocco, whose existence 
has been hidden for thousands of years as a superstitious 


secret: 
The singular, and at first sight incredible, fact, that 


the existence of a race of dwarfs, under four feet high, 
in the Atlas Mountains, only a few hundred miles from 
the Mediterranean, has for 3,000 years at least been kept 
a profound secret by the natives, was first brought to the 
notiee of the scientific world by a paper of mine, read in 
my absence, at the Bath meeting of the British Associa- 


tion in 1888. 
The information which had been collected by me, 


confirmed by that subsequently obtained at Tlemcen, 
Algeria, by Miss Day, and at Tangier by the Right Hon. 
Sir John Drummond Hay, who for more than a quarter 
of acentury had held the post of British Minister in 
. Morocco, had placed the fact that such a race really 
exists beyond any question; but it seemed to me to be 
prudent to defer publishirg the paper until a point almost 
as interesting as that of the existence of that race could 
be cleared up. Why do 80 many of the Moors dread 
strangers knowing about this pygmy race? Even tothe 
inquiries of our late Minister, Sir William Kirby Green, 
Bu Bekr, the confidential agent of the British Govern- 
ment at the city of Morocco, replied that no Moor had 
ever even heard of such a race. 

It was clear than an ancient and deep-seated supersti- 
tion must be at the bottom of all this mystery, and that 
in order to clear up the point I must spend several 
months in Morocco. After a lapse of two years I visited 


that country early in November last, and remained until 
June 10, seven months in all, and during that period 


managed to collect very conclusive evidence both from 
natives and from Europeans who resided in that country. 

Every dwarf, it appeared, is called Sidi Borraker 
(‘‘Our Blessed Lord”), and is looked on as a great saint 
and a very holy man. The mystery that has so long been 


kept up about them is apparently a vestige of an ancient | 
worship of them, as guardians and protectors, bringers | 


of good luck. 

When my Susi servant early in 1888 told me of a race 
of dwarfs who are to be found in Akka, a district south 
of Morocco, bounding southerly on the Sahara, he 


described them as being about four feet high, possessing | 
wonderful agility, and in color like the Red Indians of | 


Awerica. Two months after that his apparently iacredi- 
ble story was confirmed by my reading that a reddish 
compiexion (‘tresembling the color of slightly roasted 
coffee”) and great agility are distinguishing marks of 
the dwarf Akkas of the district of Akka, near the Albert 
Nyanza, who are also about four feet high, but are sava- 

es. 
, In Kquaicrial Africa it has been observed with interest 
taat the larger races near the dwarfs resemble them in 
color. In the Dra valley, south of Mount Atlas, the 
dwarfs are called ‘‘the little Haratin.” ‘The large Hara- 
tin” (or, more properly, ‘‘the Larger”) were known to the 
ancients as the Melano-Getuli, or the Dare, and have 
either a reddish-black complexion, from intermarriages 
between the dwarfs and a negritian race, or a yellowish 
color, from a cross between the dwarf and light-colored 
tribes. The Dra is spelled by Leo Africanus Dara, and 
one of the names for its inhabitants is Draoui. Getuli- 
Dare means Dra-Getulians. 

The larger Haratin are generally about five feet high, 
though many tal! men among them are to be found. In 
Sus, which lies between the o®ean and Dra and Akka, the 
dwarfs are called Aglimen, and their off-shoots are a 
rather small race with a light red complexion, a tribe of 
acrobats called Ait Sidl Hamed O Moussa (‘‘the tribe of 
Lord Hamed, the son of Moses”) with whom the dwarfs 
perform in Southern Morocco, avoiding the coast towns 
where Europeans are. 


These aorobats from Morocco, who are smiths and | 


tinkers, are, according to Bruysal Bey represented on the 
monuments of the Fourth Dynasty as performing in 
Egypt! How long previously they had been known to 


the Egyptians cannot be conjectured. No doubt centu- | 


ries, perhaps thousands of years, nor !s it likely that they 
limited their wanderings to Egypt. They probably found 
their way to the southern or northern shores of the Med- 
iterranean. 


Troy then did not exist. The Greeks were savages. 
The dwarfs were regarded as very holy men, even though 
it cannot be denied that they shave their faces and are 
not supposed to love the Prophet as much as they should. 


Some say that they are Christians; others assert that | 


they are idolaters and ‘‘worship Didoo Istri.” 

Sometimes I have had little difficulty in getting the 
Moors to speak of them, though they have exclaimed 
with surprise, ‘‘How do you come to know anything 
about them?” But superstitious natives, and especially 
the Haratin living near Tomanart in the Dra Valley, have 
often cut short the conversation on my pressing them to 
tell me as to the numbers and place of residence of the 
dwarfs, etc. One said, ‘It is asin to speak about them 
to you, I shall say nothing.” Others say, ‘‘God has sent 
them to us. We must not talk about them.” 

A young Jew now living in Manchester, but a native of 
Mogador, said that the Moors worshipped these Barakers, 
and would not talk freely about them to the Jews. He 
had tried to find out about them, but without success. He 
had constantly, when a boy, seen an old Baraker who 
died at Mogador about eight or ten years ago, who was 
looked on as a great saint, and as such was kssed on the 
shoulders by the Moors as they passed him in the 
street. 

These dwarfs are supposed to bring good luck to the 
towns where they reside,and are guardians and protectors, 
resembling in this respect the Palladium of the Trojans. 
If strangers were to succeed in carrying them out of the 
country, good luck would depart with them. It is prob- 
able that some such superstitious belief was at the bottom 
of the difficulty which puzzled and baffled Schweinfurth in 
his attempt to get a sight of the dwarf Akkas of the Mon- 
buto county, the king of ,which sent away by night his 
regiment of dwarfs, so as to keep them out of the way of 
his visitor. 

The dwarfs of Mount Atlas are called Patiki (‘‘ances- 
tors”)'Pati or Pata meaning a‘‘father.” It is not unlikely 
that they may be the little dwarfs whose grotesque im- 
ages were called by the same name—Patwki—and the 
Cabeiric worship of which may have been an importation 
from the Phoenician colonies south of Mount Atlas. 





RANDOM JOTTINGS: By G. P. 


The professional dish smasher will be glad to learn that 
long-stemmed goblets are about to supersede tumblers 
for table use. 

Steadily we ere faring on toward the fret fainy Sat- 
urday in October. Are the top-boots and the top-skirts 
ready? 


The woman who chooses some shade of brown for her 


autumn suit will be fashionably as well as sea- 
sonably gowned. The sere autumnal shades are coming 
in. 


The poet Swinburne is said to be fond of reading his 
own poetry. Well, why not? It always seemed that 
something must bea little wrong with those cooks who 
cannot relish their own cooking. 


Pittsburg car-fare is three cents. Conductors out 
that way cannot look glam when the fare is paid in pen- 
dies, but hereabouts a passenger is made to feel that he 
has done a peculiarly mean thing when he pays that coin, 
no matter how neatly he may pile the coppers up. 


Now somebody has discovered that the newspaper 
woman is sure to marry the editor of the paper. 
ering the number of women on Boston newspapers, the 
Boston editor should be a much married man. But the 
rule does not work well at the Hub. 


While our Boston pupils are gaining daily in erudition, 
their New York cousins are waiting, by thousands, for 
the tardy completion of public school houses. Sixteen 
hundred grammar school children are waiting for one 
grammar school building alone, that will not be in con- 
dition to be used before the first week in December. 

| 
| A woman, well past her youth, records as one of the 
|chief trials of her childhood the sitting still for two 
/hours each morning to allow her curls to dry in shape. 
|“‘And my sister improved the shining hour,” she says, 
“to go over my whole catalogue of sins.” Mauy of us 
, have ‘‘been there” so far as the toojfaithful government 
‘of elder sisters was concerned. But perhaps that 
accounts for our present perfection! 








j 
| 


Notwithstanding the fascination that the woman ques- 
tion has for Henrik Ibsen, we have his word for it that 
the following is all he has ever written concerning his 

wife : 
} Her griefs were the obstacles 
Laid in my way; 
Her joys were the spirits 
That lifted me high! 

[t would seem that he might have written more and 

done better. 


Consid- | 
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|  Beready about this time for the smiling Pe 
the subscription paper, for ‘‘my pet charity, , omen ww 
But begin as you expect to hold out, for tha — 
| full of ’em.” O08 ap, 
If we show ourselves exceptionally amigh, 
friendly to such members of the Bowdoin ( ollege Pa. 
dor expedition as may come our way, possibly in th 
reward our virtue by presenting us with . wad 
Esquimaux skeleton, from the bony treasyres hee. 
brought along. They are very old, too, these gic pn 
Esquimaux, and would make the very bes *m, 
skeletons to keep in our closets, if they must be ‘ 7 
That was a delightfal characteristic of Sir Wy, 
Scott that forbade his suffering from that m at wean 


ing infliction, the bore. ‘I have rarely, if eye 
says, ‘‘found any one out of whom I could not ena 
amusement or edification.” Perhaps, after all, the ered 
should go to Sir Walter’s circumstances rather thay 
his temperament. Given astudy door ‘‘on the jars 
definite task to be accomplished in a given time And 
realization that every moment of that time was mopey 
and possibly Sir Walter might have modified his expres. 
sions of content. Under those conditions a bore T 
very palpable reality out of whom 
amusement must be a fine art. 


the ¢ Xtractior 


Have celebrities norights that the world is bound ; 


respect? The publication of Mrs. Ireland’s Life of Jgy 
Welsh Carlyle, which so well re-threshes the old str, 
of the matrimonial infelicities of Carlyle and Jeanne, \s , 
case in point. The dictates of pride, at least, if not of 
good taste, would deter any person of ordinary breeding 
from a discussion of the jarring and general incompat 


bility of a married pair In adjoining apartments, and « 
much the more to rehearse the situation after both wer 
dead. Wou'd it notbe as well for the world and bette 
for the development of character were Mr. and Mp 


Carlyle, like Mr. and Mrs. Jones-Robinson, to be allows 
| to rest in peace? 


=" 
Now that the tabulations for the eleventh census a 
in once for all, it is well enough to recall that formula by 
| which we set out to remember the sum total 
| six-too-too, too-five-ought. There is no excuse for stun 
bling over that, but it is to be hoped that Superintendes: 
| Porter counted enough of the people twice to make up fer 
those of us in Boston who were never interviewed. Itis 
| interesting, now that we are getting toward sixty-tir 

| millions in number, to recall Carlyle’s sneer, and revise jt 
up to date. ‘‘What have the Americans 
| growled, ‘‘but beget, with unexampled rapidity, twenty 
| millions of the greatest bores on the face of the earth? 
What, indeed, but increase the number forty-odd mil 
more! 


Six-to 


done,” 





SWEET BELLS JANGLED. 


Il. 


CROSS PURPOSES: WHAT MER LOVE THOUGHT. 





"Ever since my chance encounter with the Maiden 
|}Choosing, the fortunes of Daphne Breton have beer 
|muchin mind. I have looked for her whenever I hav 
| been out, but the sight of a real ‘‘girly” Boston gir! is in- 
| deed a rare one in Boston Streets. I began to suspect 
| that she was staying in, like poor ‘‘Berthain the Lane”— 
‘That if any one should come,” she would by no chance 
| miss the coveted call. 

I had it pretty well settled in my own mind that an 
|understanding would be reached during her interview 
| with Robert Harding, for there could be no mistaking th 
| trend of the girl’s thoughts; and has not de Bruyére him- 
| self recorded his belief that love begets love? 
| anticipations of a pleasant dénowement I have taken my 
psychograph about with me everywhere, to be prepared 
| forthe unexpected. And it happened, in the most l0- 
| looked for way. 

| I was coming up from Beverly one day on the steamer 
| Watertown, and in the interest of the public I set my 
| thought-recorder in the current of what I took to be aa 
interesting subject's thoughts. I was apparently deep '0 
the enjoyment of William Watson’s poems—for if he is 
the rising star in England we must prepare for Watsoa 
Clubs and readings—and I was not supposed to notice 
that I had a right hand neighbor on the sheltered side of 
the pilot-house. 

My ‘‘subject” was no Adonis, yet he was § 
attractive toa psychologist out after material, princi- 
pally for his air of mingled exhilaration and reverie. He 
was a well-built young man, of medium stature, Per 
haps twenty-five or twenty-six years old, with 4 broad, 
white brow, frank, grey eyes and a firm yet sensitive 
mouth. He was faultlessly attired, too, for time and 
place, having taken a sail to Beverly, as my psychogray® 
presently made apparent, for the purpose of making . 
too-flying visit to his adored, whose family had not 7° 
left their summer villa. Een 

‘‘How sad she looked when I came away, my OW? S' 
he mused. ‘‘I suppose her tender heart shrinks from ev 


So with 


ngularly 
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separation. Iam sure it is an eternity to 


s 


ais days’ 
g three ot feel just as she seems to. I take away so 





ge, bat Ido n 33 of our little visits it s 
» Oar the sweetness 0 sits that it sur- 
_ me like an incense—a sort of spiritual intoxica 
zt it takes about one day for the aroma to evapo- 
Te en allow me to realize our seperation. And she does 
- se so catch that mood. She looked positively 
_ fal, like & little orphaned widow. 
D net say that I feel quite comfortable about the 
+ my little sweetheart’s mind since the day of our 
giste : ict She is always gentle and sweet, like a 
ee" athe angel, and I adore her in that mood, but I do 
ah we understand the faint undertone of sadness that 
a ‘etect, and that I have noticed ever since the hour 
che made me the happiest man on God's earth. 
¥ Did t over-persuade her, I wonder, and perhaps 
on her decision too much? [ should have won her 
i sor later. It was so written, lam sure, when the 
’ ng stars first sang together—that she shall be mine 
vod always 1ine—forever and ever mine! But her deli- 
aie maidenliness may have received a shock when she 
vesiized that I had fairly won from her the one little 
ord that tral sferred her heart from her own gentle 
g t nine 
i gut I can make her happy. Iam confident of that. 
ve can't help being happy when (do everything in the 
gorid to make her so. There can be no corner in her 
4 so shyly remote that I will not flood it with love. | 
oj J am sure [ don't know of any fancies that 1 | 
a to drown out. | 
+ wan nfoundedly worried about this time last 
+ whenI ran up to Lenox to join their party. She 
wemed altogether more interested in that dead-and-alive 
dammond than I thought circumstances called for. 
«ifs young girl’s fancy could decently be enjoyed by a 
sash hap, old enough to be her great uncle! 


Not that he seemed unreasonably attentive; but I 


wticed a difference in her expression when he was round, 


As for Hammond, he seemed 
greatly taken with Daphne Breton. And I didn’t half 
» that either, confound him! [ always thought a 
yal deal of Daphne myself, and used to be about half in 
swith her before Amy took my heart right out of 


tbat me thinking. 


t 
gel 


{ don’t imagine that Daphne has any notion about 
orving. The fellows seem to make no headway with 
She seems like a girl who might take a start to do 

post an She has no end of ‘‘go” to her, but if 
sshionable life were to pall upon her, and her denomina- 
views could be made to fit,I should not be surprised 

ur stylish little Saint Theresa as Mother Superior 
fa She is just the one to do something roman- 
ve and self sacrificing, under the notion that she did not 
count—it was the world! Or she might take just 
te opposite course, and become thoroughly worldly — 

though always with @ good heart. 

[was ina mighty hurry to tell Daphne of my en- 
I don’t half like it that my little sweetheart 
I would like to see it 


ne 
ug 


vthi 
booa 
) a 


ynvent 


t 


pigement 
efers the public announcement. 
every paper in Christendom : 

The engagement is announced of Miss Amy Williams, youngest 
aghter of Thomas Williams, esq., President of the Columbia 
junk, and Mr. Robert Harding, junior partner of the house of 
lotert Harding and Son, Musical Instruments.”’ 

If she will not consent, for an interminable year, to be 
te wife of Robert Harding, I want to hear her spoken of 
«my fiancée. I suppose I shall have to give her a little 
ime to get used to thinking of herself in that light. 

‘But in the meantime I had to tell Daphne. I knew 
%e would be so glad to have an old friend—a chum, as 
you might almost say—oa the very high tide of happi- 
And Daphne is the soul of discretion, She will 
war the news when Amy gets ready to tell it, and be- 


bess. 


suse l explained matters to her she wont offend Amy’s 
eusitiveness by telling her that I was too happy to keep 


ito myself. 
“I meant to get right oyer to see Daphne when I firs 
rad that she had returned, but between going to Beverly 


ud writing and catching up work that I neglected, to do 
those sweet duties, time got away, and it was nearly a 


fortnight before I found a spare hour to call. 


“I must have had the news written all over me, for I 
couldn't wait to get Ted out of the room, or manceuvre to 
I just told her straight out that I had 
‘I 
sppose you’ve known for a year, Daphne,’ I said, ‘that 


* eDaphne alone. 
wmething to tell her, and wanted her private ear. 


lve been in love with an angel, and, Daphne, she’ 

Girls are queer things. They can’t see 4 mouse, oO 
war a sharp knock, or get a surprise but they turn a 
White as ghosts. 
ime. Dear, sympathetic girl! I don’t be‘ieve there i 


i person in the world that has our happiness more at 


‘art than she has, for there were actually tears in he 
es when she recovered from her jolly big 





‘uldn’t be worked up in a counterfeit friendship, [whe 
the said, ‘Robert, no one who blesses you and wishes yo 







ldo.” And, by Jove, I believe it. | 
“In fact, the girl sort of gave me the chills, she too 








it so seriously. 
vows, and I wish to heaven I were, this moment! But I 
sort of suspected that Daphne might bave her own 
marriage in mind, she seemed to realize the situation so. 


| girl she was when she went away. They have hearken- 
|agreed to go to Beverly again Friday. 


|run down there Thursday 


about the deck, and to look back towards Beverly. 


| etic psychograph? 


And Daphne really lost her breath that 


surprise, 
td there was a solemn little thrill in her voice, that 


‘piness all your life long will mean it half so truly as 
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I felt as if I were intoning my marriage 


I ventured to ask herif she hadn’t a return confidence 
for me. But she shook her head with a finality that 
seemed to include some ages more or less of spinster- 
hood. I didn’t stay long after telling her of Amy’s 
reticence about the announcement, for the situation some- 
how seemed so high-wrought that I hardly recognized 
my sunny little romance. 

“I don’t see what has come over these wide-awake 
Before our engagement, Amy was like one of the 
Sistine cherubs. If she stopped long enough to think, 
it was with a smile lurking in her dimples. Now she 
has is some way become more ,spiritual, but there is a 
touch of pensiveness that may be all right when [ am 
away, but I don’t see what in thunder she can find to be 
pensive over when Iam there. I believe it’s in the air. 
Daphne Breton didn’t seem like the old bright, jolly 





h 


t 
I 
t 


girls. 


ed too much to what the sad waves said. Let’s see—I 
I'll just take a 
night. Amy needs to see 
more of me. That’s what she needs.” 

Here Mr. Harding arose and began to walk restlessly 


I closed my psychograph. So, poor Daphne Breton, 
Robert called, and perhaps having seen him you were 
able to reply to Mr. Hammond and to Mr. Palmer, if you 
had kept them waiting so long. Poor girl, I wonder how 
she takes it. I want to see her more than ever [now. 
What will be the next chapter in this little summer 
romance, that is being so oddly poured into my sympath- 
I wonder, but I shall have to wait to 
I think, myself, that Mr. Harding has some cause 
| for anxiety about his melancholy ‘‘Amy.” 


GrorGiA ALLEN PECK. 


| know. 





FLEETING SHOWS. 


SCRAPS OF PLEASURE. 


A group of busy women took an outing, the other day. 
| They climbed up the rocks of Middlesex Fells—uncommon- 
| ly Alpine work it was, too, fora part of the way!—and 
lrew in glad breath of the air, ‘‘blown crystal clear,” 
| that only great heights know. The feast of reason that 
| followed the more material feast of sandwiches and fruit, 


| was, so to sveak, a feast of scraps. Each of the party 
| brougnt her scrap-book, or Crew on her memory for some 


| favorite bit of verse or prose that she found especially 
| amusing, helpful or pleasant. The result was as ‘‘wari- 
ous” as Mr. Venus’ boxes of ‘thuman assorted;” but it 
was an agreeable and suggestive variety. Nothing was 
of long enough duration to be tedious: there was much 
suggestion and no iteration: the impression in each case 
was such as—in Mr. Wellcr’s astute definition of literary 
success—to make the listener vish there vos more. It 
iliustrated convincingly the unique charm and pleasure 
abiding in scraps of things. 





ai 
| 


The elder Mr. Weller’s observation applies more widely 
than to the matter of letter-writing that originally called 
it forth. To have anything, no matter what, cease while 
one vishes there vos more of it-—that is pleasure’s crown 

of pleasure, though we are ungrateful enough not to 
realize it. There may be dignity in completeness, but the 
| way of completeness moves perilously near the fatal edge 
lof satiety. There is a flavorsomeness, a tantalization, a 
| suggestion, a promise, about what is incomplete—what 
pore in scraps, so to say—about the things whose limi- 
| tations are so narrow and so instant that we accept them 
in accepting the thing itself. It seems sometimes that 
the sweetest flavors of life hide in fragments. 


7 * 
- 





| 


For instance, what entire and whole apple, benevolently 
bestowed upon us in childhood, ever had the exquisite, 
nameless something that belonged to the ‘‘bite,” secured 
after shrewd bargaining,"from the apple of a playmate? 
Nay, if by a miracle our playmate’s apple had become 
ours in its entirety, who can believe that the rest of it 
would have kept the flavor of that ‘‘bite?” 

Pn 

What normal, sunshiny, orderly springtime, day un- 
folding from warm bright day, wouid give us such keen 
and sensitive joy as the brief hints and glimpses and 
scraps of spring—now an hour in February, now a moon- 
light in May—from which New Englanders have to 
piece together their spring ideals! We breathe the warm, 
wooing, earth-sweet wind with an eagerness born of our 
|certainty that it will presently take on easterly edge; 
| we bask in the sunshine’s temperate glory, with richer 
| appreciation from the probability that 90° in the shade 
| will be the sun’s repentance, to-morrow, for to-day’s 
D | good will. We speak lovingly of our scraps of spring— 
U/“Do you remember what an air we had, Wednesday?” 


—‘Was ever anything like Sunday’s moonlight?”—as we 
never should speak of a season whose charms were as- 
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time when we had no reason to look for him. 
that the longer, more ordered hours of meeting leave, on 


scrappiness. 
gingerly turned in the fear it may be the last in our 
to-day's allowance, they have an interest, a significance 
which in the bound volume we vainly seek for. 
analagous pleasure is in the snatching of a chapter ora 
tale, in the brief leisure between hours of work. There 
is no such pleasure—nothing so keen, so full, so youth- 
Jul as it were—in our consciousness, 
taking our time about it, the book which is to fill a half- 
day of vacation idleness. 


there 


There is a pleasure in little, ‘‘scrappy,” unexpected 


visitings with friends, which is often wanting from the 
planned and rounded comings when “the fire is bright 
and the cake-basket ready in the closet.” 
conscious of a warmer, more ,living nearness to a friend 
than after we have unexpectedly chanced upon him in the 
street, andhad a few minutes of that flavorsome chat 
which glances at so much and grasps so little; or after 


We are never 


e has dropped ,in, for an unanticipated halt-hour, ata 
Why is it 


he whole, an impression less vivid and less warm? 
erhaps because we have lived the visit once, iv anticipa- 
ion, and the reality has some faint fatal suspicion of 


staleness? Certain it is, the scrappy hours are sweetest. 


Serial stories bear evidence to the charm there lies in 
Taken chapter by chapter, every leaf 


An 


as we choose, 


a 
I suggest, in allserious respect, that such force is 


in isolated passages taken apart from their 


familiar connection, a clergyman ‘often carries a sacred 
meaning more nearly home to his hearers, by the impres- 
sive repetition of his text, than by his subsequent dis. 
sertation upon it. 


Lines which, in mid-page, would be 
passed over with little pleasure, often, read or repeated 
tous by themselves, frame for us a little picture, or 
hint to us an especial personal comfort which sets them 
apart, in our thought, as our friends forever. We all, [ 
suppose, have such favorite lines or passages, dearer to 
us than any complete volume could ever be; but the 
secret of our intimate liking for them, the depth, even 
the character of the impression they make upon us is 
something we could never make clear to another. 

*,° 
I could never explain, for instance, what antidote to 
the irritations and discomforts of the chilliest autumn 
storm that ever busy woman disconsolately paddled about 
in. I find in the mere repetition of the lines about— 
Red brick and ashlar, long and low, 


With dormer and with oriel Me; 


Geranium, lychnis, rose, arrayed ; 
The windows all wide open thrown,— 
And someone in the study played 
The wedding march of Mendelssohn! 
I cannot say the words over to myxelf, without being 
enveloped in the mellow, misty gold of autumnal English 
sunshine; and all the friendliness, and all the gentlehood, 
and all the sweet, sheltered, safe content of a right old 
English home fold mein their good comfort. Again, I 
cannot sing to myself :— 
Dans un grenier on est bien, 
A vingt ans—a yingt ans! 
without the impetuous stirring in my blood of something 
of the glad, gay, deflancejof lost youth; the opening lines 
of Shelley’s “Skylark” bring to mea sense of flashing 
wings; and not all the sermons and all the choral services 
could so lift up my soul as a few broken lines of — 
“Thou wast their rock, their fotress and their might, 
Thou, Lord, their captain in their well-fought fight.” 
or calm it, as but the far heard strain of— 
‘Now the day is over.”’ 
o.° 

When one realizes how much keen, unmatchable 
pleasure hides in scraps.of things, as compared with 
things finished, one realizes, too, how wise a provision it is 
that life itself is but a scrap and an incompletion. 
Dorotuy Lunpr. 





CONSTIPATION 


and other 

bowel complaints 
cured and prevented 
by the prompt 

use of 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills 
They 
regulate the liver, 
cleanse the stomach, 
and greatly assist 
digestion. 

Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co. 


Lowell, Mass. 





k sured and dated and lasting. 
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DENVER, - - COLORADO. 


FRANKLIN MOREY, 
Real Estate and Investments, 


927 SEVENTEENTH ST., DENVER, COL. 


A property rented four years for $7200 per annum; price $65,000. 
A property rented nine years for $6,000 per annum ; price $60,000 
A property central, rents for $13,700 per annum; price $140,000 


advance in values. Also good rents. 


REFERENCES : 
DENVER NATIONAL BANK. 
DENVER LOAN AND TROST CO. 
Correspondence solicited. 





LITERATURE, 





STORY AND ADVENTURE. 


‘*We All” is a bright, brave, breezy story, of a sort to 
delight not only the boys, for whom it is immediately in- 
tended, but all young-hearted fulk, whatever their nomi- 
nal years. It is a tale of plantation life in the southwest, 
that picturesque and adventurous country with whose lit- 
erary possibilities Octave Thanet has long shown herself 
familiar. A boy, the son of a millionaire, reared under the 
influence of a frivolous mother in the enervating atmos- 
phere of foreign and American capitals, is sent by his 
father to spend a few months with hitherto unknown 
Arkansas cousins. Here, as his sensible father foresaw, 
the lad’s latent manliness, his pluck, practicality and boy- 
ish democracy are developed by the rough, out-door life 
and sports, and contact with folk whose standards are 
primitive and absolute. The spoiled but right-hearted 
Cecil, beginning by surveying the life around him from a 
supercilious ‘‘I and They” standpoint, ends by accepting 
in hearty good faith the Arkansas phrase and attitude of 
‘We All.” The book abounds in stirring but probable 
and unsensational adventure; in humorous insights into 
negro drolleries and peculiarities; in lively but vivid pic- 
tures of natural scenery; best of all in wholesome ethival 
lessons, so framed that they are assimilated by the reader 
without consciousness of lessoning. Through the story, 
a boy will learn that the possession of more money than 
one’s fellow is an accident; but that pluck, generosity, 
capacity for prompt and effective action, are essential and 


eud iuelicuable puoovcosivus aud woerthier 
things. 

Octave Thanet’s style is always graphic, terse, full of 
color and vitality. The story moves with an inspiring 
dash and zest; and the heart must be dull indeed that is 
not quickened by such bugle-calls of phrase as: ‘He is 
stung by the thorn-tree branches, but what does he care? 
What would any boy that, if he live, will be a man, care 
for bruises and stings, when a brave ,horse is under him 
and the prey ahead?” 


WE ALL. By Octavia Thanet. 
Co. 


theactfvie far 


New York: D. Appleton & 


‘Two Girls on a Barge” is, so far as title at least is 
concerned, an exceedingly frank imitation of ‘Three 
Men in a Boat.” We regret to add that the style is quite 
as naively imitative as the title, and rather less success- 
fully so. Had the author taken less pains, the result 
would have been distinctively more pleasing. The expe- 
riences of a party of bright young people, bohemianly 
voyaging by a slow barge up an English summer river, 
would hardly fail to be entertaining if told naturally and 
simply. Throughout this little volume, however, there is 
a perpetual straining after the hamorous, after the odd, 
iu phrase and in point of view, which results in an occa- 
sional rather flippant smartness and in a continual and 
annoying impression of superficiality and insincerity. 
Now and then the anxious effort to be picturesque or to 
be funny is relaxed for a moment, and we have a pleasant 
bit of unaffected description of some lovely natural 
scenes or quaint characters; descriptions so cleverly done 
that the reader is the more irritated when the author, next 
moment, turns imitator again. The volume is prettily 
gotten up, the illustrations being well-drawn and effect- 
ive. 


Two GIRLS ON A BARGE. 


By Cecil Cotes. 
Appleton & Co. 


New York: D. 





Book Notes. 


“Duty,” by Julius H. Seelye, (Ginn & Co., Boston) is 
a beautifully written and excellent manual for Sunday 
schools and homes. The Theological and deductive 
character of the book renders its use impracticable in 
public schools. 

‘“‘Wordsworth for the Young,” by C. M. St. John (D. 
Lothrop Co. Boston) will be found very weclome by 
teachers and pareats. The simplicity and truthful beauty 
of most of Wordsworth’s poetry render it peculiarly 
fitted for interesting children and educating their literary 

and artistic taste, and also for developing love for truth 





and moral beauty. Mrs. St. John has arranged the book 
in two parts, the first for very young children, the secoud 
for older children. Thus the poems are graded from 
those that will delight the four-year-old to those that 
cannot be understood until the childis fourteen or fifte en. 
It is curious to notice that this book of Wordsworth’'s 
poetry for the young includes also what is generally 
admitted to havethe highest literary excellence in his 
works. The publishers deserve commendation for the 
fitting beauty and artistic merit of the binding and 
numerous illustrations. 


‘Around a book which Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 





are 


+ | 8000 to publish, writes Mr. Wingate in the Boston letter 


‘|to the Critic, hangs a pathetic 
Good dividend-paying and other investments that warrant large | 


interest. The author, 
|stricken with paralysis at the very beginning of his 
| career, has not lived to see his work, the pleasure of his 
| short literary life, put into print. He was a student at 
| Harvard when the affliction came upon him, and it was 
| there—under the guidance of Prof. Norton, I think— 
that he acquired his interest in Dante. This student- 
Author, Mr. Charles S. Lapham, translated into English 
| the eleven Letters of Dante, and by the excellence of his 
| translation secured a prize from the Dante Society. The 
|Letters have never been published fo an English ver- 
sion, at least in this country. The book has been edited 


by Prof. G. R. Carpenter of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, and has an introduction by Prof. 
Norton. 


The New England Magazine publishes in adyance one 
of the chapters of Gen. Butler's autobiography. It con- 
tains illustrations of his early home, his mother, himself 
as a young man, and Waterville 
attended. 


College, which he 
Harper & Brothers’ announcement of publications in 
October includes ‘“‘The Warwickshire Avon,” by A. T. 
Quiller-Couch, profusely illustrated from drawings by 
Alfred Parsons; ‘‘Literary Landmarks of Edinburgh,” by 
Laurence Hutton, illustrated by Joseph Pennell; ‘Art 
and Criticism,” a series of monographs and studies by 
Theodore Child; ‘‘Studies in the Wagnerian Drama,” by 
Henry E. Krehbiel; ‘‘The Boy Travellers in Northern 
Europe,” by Thomas W. Knox; ‘‘The Spanish-American 
Republics,” by Theodore Child; and ‘‘American Foot- 
Ball,” by Walter Camp, illustrated with 32 portraits. 
They will also issue very shortly the first volume to 
appear of ‘“‘The Collected Writings and Memoirs of the 
late Field-Marshal Count Helmuth Von Moltke,” 
describes the Franco-German War of 1870-71. 
One of the most important articles of the month will 


be an article on James Russell Lowell by Edward Everett 
Hale in the Octuber the 


Magazine. 


which 


number of New Afngland 


“A Maiden’s Choice,” by W. Hetmburg, translated by 
Elise L. Lathrop, with over eighty phovogravares, is an- 
nounced as the next publication in their International 
Library, by the Worthington Company, New York. 


Mrs. Mary Hallock Foote, who first came before the | 


public as an illustrator, and later as the author of ‘‘The Led 
Horse Claim” and other novels of western life, has writ- 
ten a new story which will beone of the serial features of 
the coming year of The Century Magazine. Mrs. Foote 
has chosen a field unhackneyed in fiction, the irrigation 


schemes of the Great West. ‘‘The Chosen Valley” will be 


illustrated by the author. 


‘*Two Lunatics” is the title of a bright and breezy par- | 


lor farce, especially adapted to the use of amateurs, 


which Katharine Loring Van Cott contributes to Harper’s | 


Bazar. Antoinette Van Hoesen has written for the same 


number an interesting and valuable paper on ‘‘Woman’s | 


Work in the Columbian Exp osition.” 

Mr. 
been running in the Atlantic Monthly for the last few 
months, comes to an end with the October number, 
will very shortly appear in book form. 

No more fitting selection of a writer of an article on 
the ‘“‘Corso of Rome,” in the October Scribner, could 
have been made than the American sculptor and poet, W 
W. Story. He has not only passed the larger part of his 
life in Italy, but he has made the study of her memories 


and historic associations a labor of love and an inspira- | 
tion. 


and | 


ago, is still the best and most sympathetic authority on 
the Eternal City. The illustrations, by Ettore Tito, are 
remarkable for their faithful and artistic reproduction of 
characteristic Roman scenes. 


Colonel Henry Stone, who was a member of General 


Thomas's staff, writes of that distinguished soldier in the | 


October Atlantic. With natural pride} he extols the gen- 
ius and achievements of his chief, but not beyond the ap- 
proval of those who were in the best position to judge of 
the singular greatness of General Thomas’s character and 
the importance of the work he did during the war. 

The gift of authorship has”appeared in the third gen 
eration of Hawthornes. Hildegrade, grand-daughter of | 


Nathaniel aad daughter of Julian, contributes to the Octo- | 
ber number of Harper’s Magazine a short story entitled | 


‘“‘A Legend of Sonora.” 


The October Century contains a frontispiece portrait 
of Rudyard Kipling and an article on his work by 


Stockton’s ‘‘The House of Martha,” which has | 


His ‘‘Roba di Roma,” published a number of years | 


AS megs in 
therefore only 


Edmund Gosse. Mr. Gosse says that Kipliy. , 
Bombay in Christmas week, 1865, and jg ; 
in his twenty-sixth year. 


OUR EASTERN TREASUR} 

In cobwebb’d corners dusty and dim | bear 
A thin voice pipingly revived of late 
Which saith our India is a cumbrousg wej,), 

An idle decoration, bought too dear. 

The wiser world contemns not gorgeous gear; 
Just pride is no mean factor In a state. 
The sense of greatness keeps & nation great. 
And mighty they who mighty can appear 

It may be that if hands of greed could stea 

From Fngland's grasp the envied Orient priz 

This tide of gold would flood her stil! as n 
But were she the same England, made + 

A brightness gone from out those starry eyes, 
As lpendour from that constellated brow? 





JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 





THE TRIBUTE OF THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY yx 
HOLMES. 
On the last page of the Atlantic for October, prip: 


between ‘‘turned rules,” is the following editorj 
to James Russell Lowell : 


The honors which attach to the name of Jan, 
Russeli Lowell do not obscure for the conductors of 7 
Atlantic Monthly the memory of his close con: 
this magazine. As its first editor he struck 
literature which it has been the tradition of the M 
to preserve, and both his signed and unsign 
poems, ending with a recent communicat 
Contributors’ Club, attest his generous sup 
published volumes contain the greater part of th 
tributions for the inspiration and delight of other g 
ations, hut both the conductors and the readers of 
Atlantic remember with special pride and pleasur: 
works of art in prose and verse, and the noble a ’ 
the higher political spirit, as they came fresh fromt 
mind of this master and statesman. His death, fa 
as this number of the magazine goes to press, 
quick praise from more than English-speaking peo; 
and his own countrymen will continue long to mourn his 
silence, but his service to American letters and America 
life remains full of speech in his books. It is the hope 
of The Atlantic to honor him by maintaining th 
scholarly and generous aims which marked his conduct 
of the magazine when he directed its early numbers 


It is manifestly fitting that the last word i 


should be spoken by Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, and the 
verses he contributes tothe Atlantic Monthly, with whos 
fame hisjname isjassociated no less closelyjthau that of Mr 


Lowell, are worthy of the theme and of the 
is a delicacy and a grace in these 
any of Dr. Holmes’s poems. We must refer our readers 
the magazine for the entire poem, reproducing here 
the concluding verses 


author. Ther 


lines unsurpassed 


This singer whom we long have held so dear 
Was Nature’s darling, shapely, strong and fair 
Of keenest wit, of judgment crystal-clear, 
Easy of converse, courteous, debonair, 
Fit for the loftiest or the lowliest lot, 
Self-poised, imperial, yet of simplest ways; 
At home alike in castle or in cot, 
True to his aim, let others blame or praise. 
Freedom he found an heirloom from his sires ; 
Song, letters, statecraft, shared his years in turn 
All went to feed the nation’s altar-fires 
Whose mourning children wreathe his funeral urn. 


] é 


| He loved New England,—people, language, soil, 
Unweaned by exile from her arid breast. 
Farewell awhile, white-handed son of toil, 
Go with her brown-armed laborers to thy rest 
Peace to thy slumber in the forest shade! 
Poet and patriot, every gift was thine; 
| Thy name shalljlive while summers bloom and fade 
And grateful Memory guard thy leafy shrine! 





MR. PARTRIDGE’S BUST OF LOWELL. 

A remarkably characteristic bust of Lowell is th 
‘clay at the studio of William Ordway Partridge, |-- 
Boylston street. It is of heroic size, and, it may 
said, heroic in its expression of its subject. Although 
working under the disadvantage of having no st idies 
| from life—the work having been undertaken after Mr. 
| Lowell’s death and carried on with the aid of portraits and 
| photographs only—Mr. Partridge has not only secured an 


| unmistakable likeness but one which represents, without 

i * if he 
conspicuous idealization, the noblest character of tt 
. i y a higbiv 

poet. In pose and,in expression, the modelling is 5'g%!! 

| successful. 

Ay Al (2 ee ; 1: st noniahed 

Rev. Mr. Avena, one of the most distinguisuce 


English preachers, will preach at Dr. Hale's 
(South Congregational) next Sunday morning. 
|Armstrong’s remarkable sermon at Saratoga, Monday 
night, will be long remembered. 





F 






SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


| ghd DESK Co. 


NEW YORK il 19 BEEKMAN ST: 

























pooks RECEIVED. 


By G. A. Henjy 


' HARTOUM : : 
ror k eertpner’s Sons. Boston; 


{ 


ork = ~ > 
’ "a pane & Ue oo Has a striking Article on 
g ENetano. By G. A. Henty. : 
op Fag? FO* . seribner’s Sons. Boston: G 
New Ft Dan rell & Upham. Price, $1.50. eneral Thomas 
eshte « By Henry Adams. New r Coro~ , " ‘ 
. ta boer’s sons. Boston: For By Coton Henry Strong. Likely to 
has Poiana < ‘¥cite . | 
** pamrell & Upham. Price, $2.00. excite as much attention as Mr. Ropes’s | 


yr Pomona: A Story of rhe Orkney 


’ By Robert Leighton, New York: 


_ ' er’s Sons i For sale by 
- & Uj Pr , $1.50. 
: » ENGLAND IN NOVA SCOTIA. By 
py wentworth Katon, B.A. New York 
whittaker. Price, $1.50. 
« axp By-PaTHs. By Horace Lunt 
rm Lothrop Company. Price, $1.25 
+y Emilia Pardo Bazan. Translated by 
— yy = New York : Cassell Publish 
\ d € _ 
mpan Boston For sale by De 
, k e & UO. 
¥ And other Stories. By Edward 8. 
, New York: Cassell Publishing 


Boston: For sale by Little, Brown 


~ rue KARPATHIANS. By Minie Muriel 
N York : Cassell Publishing Com- 
For sale by Damrell & Upham. 


Wrrers. By Henry Morley, L.L.D. 
Cassell Pub lishing Com 
wr sale by Estes & Lauriat. 


I ce. By F. W. Maude. New 
ork: D. Appleton & Company Price, 0c. 


swrorneTTs. By Imbert De Saint Amand. 

it Elizabeth G. Martin. New 

; Scrivaer’s Sons. Boston: For 
& Upham, Price, $1.25 


P su MYSTERY. Honore de Balzac. 
slate y Katherine P. Wormeley. Bos 
s bros. Price, $) .50. 


lerick H. Hedge, D. D., L. L. D 
erts Bros. Price, $1.50 


«or View. By Agnes Reppher. Boston: 
ton, Miflin & Company. Price, $1.25. 


axp Fivt A Story for a Lend-a-Hand 

By Edward Everett Hale. Boston: 
verte Sros. Price, $1.00 

gps’ CHRISTMAS CAROL. By Kate Doug- 


: ‘Wigs soston Houghton, Mifflin & 
any, Price, 50c. 


i cmnenel 
yxisteR’s WoornG. By Harriet Beecher 
ce. Boston Houghton, Mifflin & Com- 

Price 50 


m8 OF BRADLEY Houses. By Amanda 
ylas. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


’ INNEBASSET. By Sophia May. Boston: 
He UNION. By Oliver Optic. Boston 
& Shepard. Price, $1.50. 


Ee WERE SAYING. By Charles Dudley War- 
New York: Harper and Bros. Boston 


rea W. B. Clarke and Company. 
scLE OF AN ANGEL and Other Stories. 
Thomas A. Janvier. New York: Harper 
ros. Price cts 
And Other Stories. By Geo. A. Hibbard. 


York: Harper and Bros. Price 5) cts. 


mRXE OF ARROCHAR. By Amanda M. Doug- 
s. Boston: Lee and Shepard. Price. 





An Interesting Art Collection. 
f the most interesting picture 
ries in the city is Mr. Geo. C. Folsom's 
Bromfleld street. The collection of 
ogs largely represents Mr. Folsom’s 

nfrom the studios of the foremost 
bropean painters of the day. He has 
tly returned from a very busy tour 
the art galleries of Europe, and he 
ight with him a number of exceed- 
nteresting paintings. Perhaps the 
mong the number in point of artistic 
sa piece of work by Adolph Eberle, 
mseating a Bavarian peasant home. 
father and mother and two children 
the table about to begin their evening 
vt they are interrupted by the 
nee of a third child carrying two 

@idogs under her arms, and followed 

}inother. The picture is an exquisite 

Win expression. Another exceedlogly 

aMsome canvas, larger than this, is a 

“ureofa German peasant girl holding a 

“éiuptoa looking glass. The face of 

is& marvellously expressive piece 

tk, while the kitten is also perfect in 
letail. This painting is from the 
si ofthe well known Munich artist, 
ther interesting pictures that add 

a visit to this gallery are some un- 

handsome fruit pieces by the weil 

Providence fruit painter, Mr. 

some excellent harbor and town 

“¥s by Christian Dommershuizen of the 

“irae He diland; some Indian and Japanese 

Eches exceedingly rich in color, by the | 


| 


we ‘uv See 


-§ #- 


hh 
9 


° 


~ sindying abroad for a number of | 
™s; and some very clever Italian scenes | 
celebrated Italian painter, Torini. 
_ aways sure, in visiting Mr. Folsom’s | 
2 7, of seeing carefully studied subjects | _— 
‘ominent artists of both hemispheres. 
(ees 


eon , Edwin Lord Weeks, who has | 


_, OCTOBER ATLANTIC. 


article on General Sherman. 


Other noteworthy papers are 


Emily Dickinson’s Letters 


By T. W. Higa@rnson. 


James Russell Lowell 


By Dr. Hotmes. 


A People without Law 


An important paper on the Indians by 
Pror. James B. THAYER. 


$4.00 a year; 35 cents a number. 


| HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


BOSTON. 


EYES TESTED FREE 





Glasses Fitted at Residence if De- 
sired. 


Weak Eyes made Strong by wear- 
ing Aqua Crystal Glasses. 


G. L. Swett Optical Co., 


1447 WASHINGTON STREET, 


Boston, Mass,, U. S. A. 


Send postal and Dr. J. J. Devlin optician in 
charge will call and make free examination. 


B Choicest Paintings 


BY EMINENT FOREIGN AND AMERICAN 
ARTISTS. 


For sale at reasonable prices by 


CEO. C. FOLSOM, 


36 BROMFIELD ST. Take Elevator, 


Miss M-Waldron 
Specialist - yr 














By Eleetricity 

oles, Jus ~~ ~ pean 

eeial 

Hygienie Treatments for the 
Faee & Form. 

Consultation, From atosPM 

Private Parlors 


FOOD AND HEALTH 


EXPOSITION 


MECHANICS’ BUILDING, 
BOSTON, 

OCTOBER 5 TO OCTOBER 214, 1891. 

Open daily from 104. M. till 10 P. Mm. Six acres 
of displays. Domestic Science department: herd 
Hoistein-Friesian Cattle. Music by Baldwins’ 
Cadet Band, Germania Band, Reeves’ American 
Band. Admission 25 cents. 





SUPERIOR CLOTHING - 
FOR BOYS 


|All made in our own clean work- 
|shops by skilful, well-paid hands. 


MACULLAR, PARKER & CO. 


400 ixennenieind Street. 








ALUMINUM AGE! Newport, Ky 





GREEN -NFI ELD, MASS, 


MERICAN HOUSE. 


carr; 
$2.00 per day, 
®. C. ALLEN, Proprietor. 


‘age to and from the depot. Rates, | very large circulation. 


crisp articles of great interest to all poste. Soci- 


accordgnee with a high moral standard. The 


“Aluminum Age” is one of the few Journals of | 
Fifty cents a year, includ- 
jing a pure Aluminum Coined Souvenir’ with 
Lord’s Prayer engraved, worth its weight in 


gold 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. | 


Mechanical Journal of valuable information. All 
| the latest news about Aluminum and its Manu- 
| facture. Very interesting experiments with the 
new metal never before published. Bright, clean, | 


ally, professionally and commercially, strictly in | express if you wish. 


Commonwealth Publishing Company, 
25 BROOMFIELD STREET. 
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BARGAIN 


WHEN YOU SEE 
IT? 


For $5.00 We Will Send You 
Grant's Personal MEMOS, vs so» | scm mem 


| and Gold; and the same 
Jomplete in 2 Vols. 





in every way as Book 


| Stores sell at $7.00. 


A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO 
This Paper. 


“The Boston Commonwealth.” Price §2° 


A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO THE ; 
Price, $3.00 


COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE. ene 


$12.50 


A monthly magazine 
of standard merit, fine- 
ly illustrated and em- 
, ploying the highest 
class of writers and 
artists. It is equal to 
any $4.00 magazine. 


IS NOT THIS AN OFFER WORTH TAKING ADVANTAGE OF ? 


Grant’s Memoirs has already attained the largest sale of any work ever sold in the 
United States, with the exception of the Bible. 

Understand we do not offer you a cheap edition. It is in every way the same, in 
style, finish, binding and quality of paper as the one and only $7.00 edition. 

It you already have Grart’s Memoirs, we will give you in the same style, either 
General Sherman’s or General McClellan’s Memoirs. 

This is probably the greatest combination offer ever made. A copyrighted book 
with an unprecedented sale; the best weekly paper published for any one in Boston or 
vicinity, and one of the standard magazines; worth in all $12.50, for only $5.00. 

You can call at our office and get the two volumes of Grant’s Personal Memoirs 
complete, or we will send them to you by express. The Commonwealth and the Cosmo- 
politan Magazine will be mailed to you, or to any address you order, regularly. Remit 
$5.00 only for all three. Check, P. O. Money Order, Express Money Order, or Regis- 
tered Letter. 


Commonwealth Publishing Company, 


25 BROMFI LD ST., BOSTON. 


—_—_—_“ 


Our Clab Price for all is $5.00. 


b@™ Show this offer to any one you think might be interested, or send_us their address, 


We Have A Few Hundred 


GRANT'S PERSONAL MEMOIRS 


Bound in Full Sheep in 2 Vols, Regular Price $9.00. 


To obtain new readers to the COMMONWEALTH We will sell you one set, with one 
subscription tothe COMMONWEALTH for one year, for $4.25. This pays for both books 
j}and paper. We also have between 300 and 400 of Gen. Sheridan’s Memoirs, elegantly 

bound in half Russia, in2 vols. We will sell you one set of them, with one subscription 
to the COMMONWEALTH, for $3.50. Only $3.50 for both books and the COMMONWEALTH 
for one year. 

If you are already a subscriber to the COMMONWEALTH, make some friend a present 
of a year’s subscription. Remit at once if you wish to take advantage of this offer, or 
call and get the books at our office. We deliver within the city limits free, or send by 
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SUFFOLK 


ye House and Laundry, 


No. 2 Tremont Row. 


DYEING, CLEANING AND 
LAUNDRY WORK 


OF ALL KINDS. 


FANCY CLEANING A SPECIALTY, 
NU 


vo hetl on Street 
— Bos tfon— 
“Anti-Wrinkle” ro- Sample of “Almond 
moves Freckles, Soap” sent on receipt 
Bilemishes, Yellow of 4 cents in stamps 
neas, ctc,, from the for postage. It makes 
skin. Unaffected by smooth the roughest 
perspiration. skin. 
} My different Pari- “Pinusine” for 
slun Toilet Requisites Women's Weakness. 
Used by Physi- 
are prepared for the 


es. 


clans and best Hosp!- 
skin, the hair, the tals. Circulars sent. 
t the eyes, the 
esque Be MME. PINAULT 
lips; and cannot be , 
(LATE OF PARIS.) 


detected in any light. 


53 Temple P!., Boston 


J, M: GOLDIE, 
LADIES’ TAILOR. 
Riding Habits, Jackets, Ulsters, 
Costumes, Etc. 


7 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON. 


Rooms 40 and 41. 


AGNES K. FENNESSEY, 
Dress and Gloak Making 


PARLORS, 
18 Temple Pl., Room 7 and 8. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


MISS A. M. BRANN. 


MANICURE PARLORS, 
33 Boylston Street, Room 7, Boston. 





Ladics’ Toilet Articles a spec falty ° 


HELEN A. SLOAN, 


MAGNETIC PHYSICIAN, 
178 Tremont St., Rooms 44 & 45. 


Sulphur, Vapor and Russian Baths. Office 
hours from 9 A.M.toS P.M. Patients treated at 
heir residence, Agent for Dr. C. T. Thacher’s 
Magnetic Soles. Sure cure for rheumatism and 
cold feet. _ Take elev ator. 


- ‘WANTED! 


The Paris Millinery School, first-class Paris 
milliner for teacher. Ladies, come and learn 
French Millinery in all its branches; thorough in- 
structions given. Positions given, $10 to $20 per 
week. Lessons daily; evenings Nonday and 
Wednesday, $1.00. Lessons given in Dress Cut- 
ting and Basting. Positions given, $2 to $4 per 
day. Lessons daily, evenings Monday and 
Wednesday. 

MISS M. BE. GIBBONS. 


7 TEMPLE PLACE, 


Room 49, 





_BOSTON COMMO N ad EALTH. 


FEMININE BRIC-A-BRAC, 


Smart new fall gowns are beginning te 
be a feature of the streets, and while one 
admires the dainty grace of the pretty girls 
who wear them, one wishes, ardently and 
earnestly, that the boas and capes and 
collarettes of fur and feathers that are 
invariably in attendance upon them might 
reserved until the thermometer gives 
some indication that they are seasonable 
and reasonable. 

The new gowns so far are extraordi- 
narily plain and therefore more than 
pleasing. The skirts are oftener finished 
with a plain hem than with the ruffles 
which were a necessity of the summer 
gown, because, I suppose, the materials are 
heavier. A slight tendency toward the 
long threatened panier is evinced in the 
light weight cloths. 

A very pretty blue cashmere gown made 
with a cunning little pointed bodice was 
drawn up,ever so slightly, In front and 
fell in a few loose folds over the hips. 
The waist of this dress was of blue silk 
brocaded with tiny red stars. [t was, of 
gathered into the bodice and 
finished with fine pleatings of the silk. 

A reception dress which drew forth 
great many exclamations of admiration 
the few- favored women who saw it 
had for a foundation golden brown henri- 
The skirt was of the familiar ‘‘bell” 
its plainness relieved by graduated 
bands of plush the same shade as the cloth. 
The long-tabbed coat was also of plush 
edged with fluffy feathers, and fastening 
across the soft, full front of cloth with 
five smart little plush bows. 

Some street gowns that [ have viewed 
with envy and approval were made of very 
fine materials the 
The were double-breasted 
adorned with buttons of moderate size. 
The skirts were plain thanks to 
Providence—of a reasonable length. 


be 


course, 


a 


from 


etta. 
shape, 


with utmost severity. 


bodices and 


and—due 


A young matron wore a pretty dress 
that is well worth describing, the other 
morning, when she exhibited to a few 
chosen friends the glories of her new 
domain. The material was soft shot silk, 
green with a glint of red init. The skirt 
was slightly draped over the hips and 


finished with a narrow ruffle. The bodice 
was short, with full sleeves and a graceful 
jabot-like effect, to which a dash of red 
crépe gave character. A standing frill of 
red ribbon velvet about the neck and a 
coquettish knot to one side of the bodice in 
the back were the least important details 
of a remarkably pretty toilet. 

The season when itisa delight to ride is 
here, and latest advices from London state 
that there this fall an almost entire 
change in style of riding dresses. 
Bodices are few exceptions being 
made as coats, with long tails, a couple of 
buttons at the back, and long in front. 
Square waistcoats are cut so that, when 
seated on the horse, the ends reach the 
knee of the rider. They are double 
breasted; and a blue spotted or other 
smart material is used forthe waistcoat. 
These bodices are often of the covert coat 
form, with lapped seams. Huntswomen, 
abroad, are riding in scarlet waistcoats 
with the silver buttons of their favorite 
hunt. During the hot weather a great 
many holland and white commodore drill 
habit bodices and waistcoats with white 
pearl buttons were worn in London. 

Worse even than the names of Maine 
lakes and mountains which their frequent- 
ers rattle off with ghoulish glee to the 
unimitiated, is that of a quiet little parish 
at the Anglesea End of Menai baidge, 
Wales. A London paragrapher wickedly 
advises mothers who have not yet carried 
off their little ones for change of air to try 
it. ‘‘For educational purposes.” she asks, 
‘‘what could be more crucial than to teach 
one’s little toddler of four if she had 


is 
the 
with 





strayed from home to tell the local consta- 


ble she lived at ro 
gerychwyondrobwill-llantysiliogogoch?” 

This is the name of the little Welsh parish 
I speak of, and I believe that in our clumsy 
English its simple name means, ‘The 
church of St. Mary in the hollow of White 
Hazel, near to the rapid whirlpool and to 
St. Tysilio’s Church near a red cave. 

The subject of rare and famous jewels 
and their possessors is one of unflagging 
interest to the femine mind for some occult 
No excuse is therefore 
necessary for quoting these comprehensive 
statistics which careful student in 
this field collected: Among Royal 
ladies of the present day, Queen Victoria 
has the most valuable diamonds and pearls 
that is, if one includes the regalia at the 
Tower, some of these treasures being quite 
unique. The Empress Eugénie was at one 
time the possessor of an exquisite neck- 
lace of white pearls, which was afterwards 
sold to the 
The present Empress of Russia owns the 
largest and most valuable diamonds of the 
older type, and probably the most magnifl- 
cent diamond diadems. The Tsar is a great 
admirer of precious stones, and 


and subtle reason. 


some 


has 


Marquise of Povir for $60,000. 


bought, a 


year or two ago, a large number of dia- 
monds and emeralds for the Empress. Of 


great 
to the Empress of Austria. 


rarity are the black pearls belonging 


The Countess 


of Paris possesses a famous garniture of 
emeralds, which is a present from her 


mother, and which is one of the finest and 
most valuable 
Mrs. Mackay’s pearls and diamonds vie 
with those many of Mrs. 
Mackay’s pearls alone at 
about $6,000. A magnificent pearl neck- 
lace which belongs to the French 
jewels, and which was bought by the 
isian jeweller, Tiffany, for 
$40,000, has also passed Into the 
American lady. The 
Prince Gussupow possessed precious stones, 


in existence. 


of a queen; 


one is valued 


crown 
Par- 
close upon 
possession 
Russian 


of an late 


many of which were of historical interest, 


valued at two hundred million roubles. 
The Princess Lobkowitz left at her death a 
necklace consisting of 6666 selected dia- 


monds to the monastry of the Capucins at 
Prague. 

To my mind it is productive of socialism, 
anarchism, atheism and despair merely to 
be told that there ,are the 


world—and that other women own them. 


such jewels in 


MARGARET FAIRFAX. 





The New Route to New York. 


ance in railroad circles as, for the first time 
on Monday last, a new route was opened 
between this city and the great city of 
Brooklyn. This new route has been 
opened by the New York & New England 
road, by making a connection at Hawleyville 


with the Housatonic line, and then by 
water communication across the Sound be- 
tween Wilson's Point and Oyster Bay, with 


the Long Island railroad, a fifty minutes 
ride on which carries the train into Brook- 
lyn. The new route is called the Long} 
Island and Eastern States Line. Trains 
began Monday running between these two 
cities, a train leaving each city at 11 p. m., 
and arriving at the other at 7 o’clock the | 
next morning. The train consists of two 
coaches and two sleepers, the whole train | 
being vestibuled. 
for occupancy at nine in the evening, and 
passengers if they choose may remain in| 
their berths until nine the next morning, | 
thus securiug a long and comfortable 
night’s rest. On approaching Brooklyn 
the train is divided, one sleeper going into 
the Flatbush Ave. station of that city, 
which is in the very heart of Brooklyn; the 
other sleeper going to the Long Island City 
station, which is 
New York, and is therefore especially eon- 
venient for those wishing to go up town. 
his new line is certainly altogether the 
most convenient way of reaching Brooklyn, 
and it is also a very pleasant way of reach- 
iug New York city. It should, moreover, 
secure patronage of Boston people, for the 
additional reason that the New York & 
consideration for the Boston 
public, and has done 
lessen the travelling time between this city 


travelling 





and New York. 








DO YOU WEAR FURS? IF NOT, WHY NOT 


JACKSON & CO., Is Prepared to Supply You at 126 Tremont St. 


opposite 34th street in| 


New England has always shown the utmost | 


ail in its power to |! 


Oliver Ditson Company ‘Boston. 


This week has been ove of great import- | 


| of acknowledged reputation. 


The sleepers are ready | 


SE -PTEMGER — 


Chauncy- Hall Schog| 


64TH YEAR, 


Thorough preparati 
tute of Technology, ( ; Busin me Tus, 
C88, 9 


College. In all classes Special Studs 
received. Particular ede. 
Young Children. U, f a ; 
taken. High and Gran rs ath 
September 16th. ren 
The Class for Training —~9 
Teachers ts in charge of \| Cartes 


593 Boylston St., Boston 


EXCHANGE 
That Ancient Machine of thine 


WHEELER & WILSON NBWNO. 


Call and see it at 594 Washington » 


ve 





SEND FOR SAMPLI 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


IF You ARE ALIVE, 


send for our premium li - and get 


want. Address 


HOUSEHOLD MONTHLY CO., 


52 Purchase Street, Boston. Mass, 
RUDENT purchas rea enn 

1d mental fr 
crimination in their select f 





ee See 

This group shows hem Button-Hole 

Twist, and Worsted Roll Braid 

bearing the na wn rticelli, \ a 

guarantee of exceller ce. I tation 

of this brand has been se 

two years of effort, attend 

rupted success. With thisr Silk, 

Twist and Braid, all of one shade to 
} match the garment and each other, no 


thoughtful buyer hesitates. 
NONOTUCK SILK CO., 
18 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


MUSIC 


TI 


DEN 





Song Classics, Vols, él 


ut 40 Classica 








Two volumes, each with abo 


irictly 
finely 
licelle 
Best I 


me blo 
Nove to 


‘Piano Classics. Vols. | él 


Two large volumes, fu isic si 
44 and 31 pieces respecti 


‘Young People’s Classtes. 
Vols. 


ze, containing 





[ & il. 


Each volume contains al 








but effective music. Ihbor G 
SONG CLASSICS FOR LOW VOICES Ra 
}CLASSIC BARITONE & BASS SONGS 
CLASSIC TENOR SONGS. RIC) 
| CLASSIC FOUR-HAND COLLECTION. 
19 superior duets for piano H GE 





ard, Brahms, and other leading ‘ 





Any volume in Paper ¥1; Boards 
$1.25; Cloth Gilt $2. Postpaid. 











Massage and Vapor Baths 


Unsurpassed for Mental Overwork Ner- 








vous and Chronic Disease* 


DR. M. LUCY NELSOY. 
33 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, 
Office Hours, 10 a. m.to9 p. m 
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ST. DENIS HOTEL 


“ADAMS HOUSE, ATWOOD'S CAFE 


cor. Broadway and Eleventh St., BOSTON | 
NEW YORK. EUROCPEASS “Bee: 19 Tremont St., Boston. 
garopeam Plan. | pwnd a Washi Retween West For all Fancy and Mixed Drinks, | 
ear the St. Denis has been en ington Street, and Boylston. Welsh Rarebit, Broiled Live Lob- 
paring the pay and handsome addition which CENTRAL LOCATION, near Theatres and ster and Musty Ale, call at 
see publes its ¢ sis nay tated vik Principal Dry Goods Stores. All leading horse- 
fons rx note gpaura fone C8" Us pss the dor ATWOOD'S. 
pcing wit he old well knows “Taylor's Res GEORGE G. HALL, Proprietor. - ae 
pores WwiLLIAM TAYLOR, Proprietor. 


EV ANS'S 


F 
ALMOUTH HOUSE. psi toon, Prosi slo 


Cor. Causeway and Nashua Streets, 


yOTEL DEVONSHIRE, 


et, Opp. Gt and Central Depot, N.Y. 


god Stre 
Adjoining Lincoln National Bank. Boston, Mase. i o— 
i Restaurant at moder- " r 
paropens Mews, $1.00 per day and . European plan. Dining Room BAKERY, 
aie P : 
peer ee tak ntoand from Grad Sm De- and Bar first-« lass, 95 & 97 Causeway & 205 Portland Sts. 
see" cvipg Carriage hire and Express on } 
aor Ne w W hitter Ek vator Packages taken Rooms, 75c., $l and $2 per mini Opp. Lowell Depot, BOSTON. 


harge. 


s.L. HASEY. __ Prepricter. 


in, Hotel & Hotel Dam 


it ot SQUARE, NEW YORK, 





F, B. WEAVER & CO.’S 
Spring Lane Cafe, 


HOTEL .” _ BAVARIA, 


JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 
1 and 3 Spring Lane, 
paropean, Plan. Both hotels (connecting 


Importer of Rhein Wine, First Entrance off Washington St., 
ally a at lelightfully located, in the 


rn of the Metropolis, posse ssing all modern . 
y eanitary provements, and are elegantly 40 Province Court, Boston. 
. acre int ind dining hall, including table, : 


ion unsurpassed by any in the \ , R t F | | ’ | 


198 & 200 BOYLSTON ST., 


Opposite Public Garden, 


Also Entrance 36 & 38 Park Square. 


TABLE D'HOTE LUNCH, 


REVOORT HOUSE, TABLE DHOTE DINNER, 
NEW YORK, 


From 5 to 8.30 P. M. 








The freshest and best fish that can 
be bought is served on our table. 

Steaks, Chops, Roasts, etec., 
Cooked to Order. 





MRS. HARRINGTON, 


FORMERLY OF SCHOOL S8T., 


COFFEE AND LUNCH ROOM, 


HOME-MADE BREAD AND PASTRY, 
8 FRANKLIN AVE., BOSTON. 


SAVOY’S CAFE, 


105 New Staniford Street, Boston, 


W. LL. SAVOY, Manager. 


e-car® i stages to and from almost every 
f city pass the door every few 


4s 


pAM & DE REVERE, Proprietors. 


ASTOR HOUSE, 


wart ml NEW YORK. 


¢Buropean plan. Rooms $1 and upward. 

nr comm wiations of the Astor will be found | 

ee las a every rons. Elevator poeeens | 
F. J. ALLEN, Proprietor. 


ow KEITH, eunek 


Business Men's Lunch and Dining Rooms. 
Chops, Steaks, Roasts, etc. 





SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Milk and Cream 


OPEN UNTIL 12 P. M. 


HOTEL .*. WAWICK, | th 


MAIN STREET, NEAR R. R. DEPOT, 
Office on Ground Floor. 

TERMS, $2.50 PER DAY. 
GEO. E. BARR, Prop. 


HOLYOKE, , MASS. 


WINDSOR HOTEL, 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 
The Leading Commercial Hotel. 


36 & 38 PARK 8QqQ., 
And 198 & 200 Boylston Street, 


80 Ruggles St., Boston. 
434 Harvard and 505 Main Street, 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF 


ITALIAN AND FRENCH WINES. 


VERMOUTH OF TORINO. 
FERNET BRANCA OF MILANO, 
‘Chianti Wines in Flasks a Specialty. 
Sole Agent for N. E. States 


Canelli, (Asti, Italy) Cele- 
brated Italian Champagne. Moscato 





Cambridge, - - Mass. 


Unexcelled Ice Cream Cafe 


Gancia Bros. 





(. FERGUSON, . - Proprietor. Spumanti, also Red Sparkling AS WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 
en Nebiolo and Brachetto. 
THE .” _ ALBANY. CALIFORNIA ‘WINES BY THE GAL- 
LON OR CASE. 
DENVER, ois = COL. Vercelli’s Bouquet (native) from his Vintage. 
Briclly First-Class. 150 Rooms. | J. VERCELLI, ‘Proprietor. 


finely Furnished. 60 Bay Windows. | 
leellent Table. Prompt Service. 


Bet Location in the City, being only | 
™ block fron the Post Office and very 
me to the Metropolitam Theatre and 
Ihbor Grand Opera House. 


THE BOYLSTON CAFE. 


( Late J. M. Hill’s Restaurant.) 
Cor. Boylston and Washington Streets. 


Open from 6 a. m. to 12 p. m. 
A Palatial Dining - Room for 


Ladies and Gentlemen. 


New Management and First-Class 
Service. 





HU CKIN S’ 
SOUPS. 


Rates $3.00 to $4.00 Per Day. 


H. A. SISSON, Manager. 


TOMATO MOCK TURTLE 
RICH H USE, Porter House Steaks. OX TAIL, GREEN TURTLE, 
a Mutton Chops. PEA JULIENNE 
filed Live Lobsters. BEEF WE RMIC ELLI 

“Welsh Rarebits. CHICKEN, TERRAPIN, ” 

GEO. H. PROUTY, Propr. enamire Cooam. MACARONI, CONSOMME, 
Silver Mili Butter VEGETABLE, SOUP AND BOUITE 
| : . :E A BOUILLI. 

My, 256 & 258 TREMONT STREET, Fresh Brahma Eggs. MULLIGATAWNEY. 


Every variety of home-made Ice Cream, and all 
the delicacies of the season. 


The Bolyston Cafe Company: 


PORTER'S 


Coffee and Lunch Rooms, 


84 COURT & 3 HOWARD STS., 
BOSTON. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


: RICH AND 
Newly Refitted and Furnished. 


serve. 


Prepared with great care from only the 
best materials. Have enjoyed the highest repu- 
tation for more than twenty-two years. 


TEST FREE 


Soups, your choice. 


J. H. W. HUCKINS & CO., 


‘xerican Plan. $2.00 and upwards per 
* Special rates to Theatrical people. 





“am Heat, Electric Light and Elevator 
re. 











“tally Loc ated, to Business, of 
“aement, De pots, Boats, &c. 


“etre and Horse Cars pass the door to al! 
of the city. 


Places 





ag Lunches put up to take out. 


Formerly with WYMAN, No. 9 Water Street. Sold by all Leading Grocers. 


Down Stairs. | 


fi Avenue, near Washington thee —ALSO— 66 4 
i qiet Hotel, enviable reputation, with a A LA CARTE All Day OAK GROVE FARM 
naurant of pec lls ar excellence . 
O. B. LIBBEY, Proprietor. r 
; PRIVATE KOOMS FOR PARTIES. 


PERFECTLY SEASONED. |. 


Require only to be heated, and then are ready to | 


fend us 20 cents, to 
help pay express, and 
receive, prepaid, two 
sample cans of these prain and nervous diseases in all t 


“A first-class article at a right price.’ 


THE BOSTON BAKING POWDER 


— MANUFACTURED BY THE— 


# 'BOSTON BAKING POWDER CO." 


i Rivals ot other fi first-class 
goods, both in quality and 
price. The leavening pow- 
er is equal to the needs of 
the most exacting house- 
keeper, and the ingredients 
of its manufacture are 
recommenced by eminent 
Physicians. 


A oe trial only is needed to insure its perma- 
nent use 
Rt 3e ‘in ae for first-class he gd trade, prices 
5 and 80 cents, also in 6 and 12 Ib. cans for 
| Hotsle, Restaurants, Steamers, Public Institu- 
tions, etc., etc. 


OFFICE, 213 STATE ST., BOSTON. 





} 





TREMONT TURKISH BATHS, 


Corner Tremont and Beacon Streets, 





Boston, Mass. 
THE MOST PERFECT AND PALATIAL 


TURKISH, 
RUSSIAN & ROMAN BATHS 


IN NEW ENGLAND. 


Three Turkish Rooms, Large Russian or 
Steam Rooms, M agnificent deep Plunge Math, 
Largestin Boston. Luxurious 
Cooling Apartments. 


The Survice is Unsurpassed by Any Bath in America. 





Hours for Bathers: Ladies, Wednesday, 8 a. m. 
to2p.m. Sunday, 1 p.m.to6p. m. All other 
hours for Gentlemen. 

LUNCHES SERVED WHEN DESIRED. 

OPEN DAY AND NIGHT. 


Tickets for em and Russian Baths, . $1.00. 
Six Tickets $5.( Twelve Tickets, $9.00 
After 11 “4 oe es | $1. 50. 
use of room till 7 a.m 


Five minutes walk from all the depots. 


M.C. A, CIGAR 


Manufactured in the Cleanest Fac- 
tory in the Country. 


Goldsmith, Silver & Co.. 





Stamped on each Genuine Cigar. 


Olesalé & Retail Department "NX ASS FARES.) tomers en ene 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM: 


Cor. Merrimac & Causewav Sts. 


Wall Papers! 


ALL LATEST STYLES. 
LOWEST WHOLESALE RATES, 


AT 


Wm. Matthews, Jr., 


147 ‘7 MILK STREET. 


AL CHAPLIN & SON., 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Youn Men's Nobby, Footwear 


Piccadillies, London Toe, 


And allthe Swell Bluchers and Patent Leathers, 
—AT— 
$3.50, $4, $4.50, $5, and]gG. 
Full line of Edwin C. Burt AS Co.’s (N. Y.) Fine 
Shoes. Oxford Ties, $1.50—$3.00 


1329 Washington St., Boston. 


Right on corner of Waltham St. 








Anorew J. Luovp, OPTICIAN, 
> & Washington Street, 
Old South Church. 
mena h, 284 Hoylston St. 
Avoid mistakes; all cases pemese with 








TRADE MARK. TRADE MARK 
BOSTON PARALYTIC — 
—AND— 


sts deliae INSTITUTE 


208 Tremont St., Boston, Masse. 


For the treatment of paralysis, deformities, - lleps 
heir torms. e = & 
paralytic imstitute in the United States, Consultation 
and adice at the institute free. Patients waited upon 
at their homes in Boston if desired. Circulars mailed to 
| any address. 


Sole Manufacturers, Boston, Mass. | INSTITUTE OPEN PAILY FROM 0A. M. 
to5 P.M. 
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THE DRAMATIC WEEK. 
The dramatic week has brought buta 
single novelty to Boston. ‘‘Kidnapped,” at 
the Grand Opera House, had its first pre- 
sentation on Monday night, and throughout 
the week has given pleasure to large 
audiences. It is a melodrama of not un- 
familiar type, but boasting several new 
sensations in the realistic line; such, for 
instance, as the kidnapping of the heroine, 
in a carriage drawn by real horses, and the 
dashing in, at the critical moment, of a 
police patrol wagon, drawn by horses 
equally real. The play was admirably 
mounted, and acted with much spirit. At 
the Hollis-st. Theatre, Mr. Crane has given 
us a week’s glimpse of bis graphic imper- 
sonation of ‘The Senator.” Few changes 
in the cast are to be noted since 
last year, but James Neill returns to his 
original réle of the Senator’s secretary, of 
which he gives a graceful and spirited in- 
terpretation. Miss Stuart is succeeded by 
Miss Gladys Wallis, as Sveretary Arm- 
strong’s daughter, Miss Wallis making a 
charming impression by her beauty and 
vivacity. The play moved with entire ease 
and was much enjoyed. At the Tremont 
Theatre ‘A Texas Steer” makes its exit 
tonight, amid whirlwinds of laughter. At 
the Boston Museum ‘Ye Earlie Trouble” 
has delighted crowded houses, and its near 
withdrawal—announced for next week— 
will disappoiut many admirers. At the 
Boston Theatre ‘*The Old Homestead” shows 
no abatement of popularity, and the im- 
pressive excellence of the scenic 
grows with familiarity. At the Park 
Theatre ‘‘The County Fair’ makes, nightly, 
tempests of harmless mirth. The single 
scene of the hymn-singing, with the queer, 
indefinable touch of pathos in its inimitable 
drollery, is alone worth a half-dozen visits. 
At the Globe Theatre ‘“‘The Power of the 
Press” closes, tonight, a highly successful 


engagement. At the Howard Athenwum, 
the Howard Burlesque Company has 


awakened much merriment, with skits and | r 
of “Blue | gtamme will excel all past performances by 


Specialty acts, the burlesque 
Jeans” being especially timely and amusing. 

Stage Whispers say: 

That much of Mis. Hilary’s electric 
effectiveness in ‘‘The Senator” is traceable 
to the wild bobbing of that topmost curl. 

That the stock company secured by Chas. 
Frohman for the Columbia Theatre recalls 
the good old days of stars in constellations. 

That Tim of the County Fair plays a boy, 
indeed, and not, as is the case in most 
theatrical attempts of the sort, a man cut 
short. 

That “The Schoolmistress,” soon to be 
seen at the Boston Museum, is a very funny 
play. 

That Mansfield’s ‘‘Nero” is a success, 
“reversibly speaxing.” 

That ‘The Old Homestead” is quite a 
family affair, with a son and daughter of the 
Star in the cast, and astage setting which 
exactly reproduces the old ancestral home. 

That memory will vay piously, of the 


impersonations in ‘Ye Earlie Trouble,” 
‘the greatest of all was Charity.” 

That approbation is de-Nyed_ the 
**Cadi.” 


That Jacoba Prom, whose brilliant work 
in ‘‘Margaret Fleming” last season is well 
remembered, has been engaged by Helen 
Barry to play Nellie Stanton in “A 
Night's Frolic.” 

That Julia Marlowe's ‘‘Imogen” photo- 
graphs, lately done by Sarony, are exquisite 
things to see. 

That Mrs. 


Neil (Miss Annie Blanche) 


was much edified to learn from the columns | 


of an esteemed contemporary the fact, to 
her unknown, that she is the mother of 
several children. 

That the 


Dramatic Week should in 
future be referred to as The Dramatic 
Menagerie, with such able actors as the 


oxen at the Boston, 
the Park, the noble 
Opera House, and 
Tremont. 

That George Barrett had a royal welcome 
back to America. 

That Mr. McNally should lie in wait with 


the horse and cow at 
span at the Grand 
a Texas 


effects | 


fortunate audience. 





Steer at the | 


B 


At the Grand Opera House, next week, 
Donnelly and Girard in ‘‘Natural Gas” will 
doubtless, as inthe past, illuminate the 
town with mirth. 


At the Boston Theatre ‘‘The Old Home- 
stead” attracts very large and obviously 
delighted audiences. 


The exceeding beauty of Mrs. Emma 
Sheridan, in the dress of Charis, the 
Greek dancing girl, was the theme of flat- 
tering comment by the New York papers 
on the morning after the production of 
‘*Nero.” 


Pinero’s ‘‘Schoolmistress” is underlined 
for production at the Boston Museum on 
October 5. 


Alexander Salvini is credited with a 
triumphant success at the Chicago Audito- 
rium. 


At the Hollis-st. Theatre Miss Rose 
Coghlan will appear, on Thursday night, in 
‘‘Dorothy’s Dilemma,” a comedy adapted 
from the same German original as was ‘‘A 
Night’s Frolic.” The highly unpleasant 
episode which distigured the third act of 
Miss Barry’s play is said to be skilfully 
done away with inthe present adaptation, 
and it is easy to anticipate how well Miss 
Coghlan’s dashing and vivid style will sort 
with her soldierly disguise. 


At the Park Theatre the ‘‘County Fair” 
continues to turn away would-be spectators 
who make too tardy application for ad- 
mission within its entertaining precincts. 


Miss Maude Armanda Scott, a talented 
graduate of the Emerson College of Ora- 
tory, of Boston, has returned from her 
vacation, and will meet the public again 
during the coming reading and entertain- 
|ment season. Miss Scott is a brilliant 
| young lady, witha captivating appearance 
|on the stage, and as a dramatic reciter is 
livery successful, always pleasing her 


| 


This week at the Palace Theatre the pre- 


the engagement of a veritable host of vau- 
deville favorites with the famous wit, 
|Frank Bush, and his wife, nee, Isabella 
| Ward, at the head. Thirty artists will ap- 
| pear in the Olio, while the Palace Theatre 
|Opera Company will unite in presenting 
| the mirthful farce of ‘‘My Turn Next.” 

| 


direction of Mr. Charles Leonard Fletcher, 


| opens its season in Sidney Grundy’s famous | 


|}3 act comedy, ‘‘Snowball,” in 
| Oct. 12. “Ingomar” will be given in Union 
|} tlall, Doston, by this company, Oct. 20, 
with Mr. Fletcher as Jngomar and Miss 
| Clara Mabel Hammond as Parthenia. 


Viola McNeil, the brilliant five-year-old 
j}actress, a pupil of Mr. Charles Leonard 
| Fletcher, has been engaged to play the 
character of Little Lucy in James A. 
‘Hern’s ‘‘Margaret Fleming” which opens 
| the season In Boston, Oct. 5. 


Beachmont, 


The Casino Opera Company will be sent 
to the Tremont Theatre by the Manager 
| Rudolph Aronson on Monday, Oct. 12, and 
| there will be heard here for the first time 
the latest Casino success, Johann Strauss’s 
spectacular comic opera, ‘‘Indigo.” In it 
| Pauline L’ Allemand, who has repeated her 
grand opera triumphs in light opera in this 
| work, will be seen and heard, and Edwin 
Stevens, Max Figman, Ferdinano Schuetz, 
Louise Beaudet, Eva Davenport, Vila Knox 
and others will be in the company. The 


|superb Casino scenery will be brought 
| here from New York. 
The Howard Atheneum will next week 


drop its audience through ‘‘A Hole in the 
|Ground” into bottomless abysses 
| mirth. 


New York Dramatic Letter. 





| (Correspondence of the COMMONWEALTH.) 


New York, Sept. 25. 
| ‘*Nero” was presented on Monday night 





|by Richard Mansfield, with solemn gloom | 


|and undeviating morbidness. Not one line 


init Ronbadatss02 115 ducainanne sal 


The Fletcher Stock Company, under the | 


of 


aclub for the New York daily who incor- | was fraught with anything else than lurid 
porated into a notice of his ‘Boys and | significance, and the stage thunder was 
Girls,” a cut from “Nero,” with the sug- | nothing to the thunder that hovered upon 
gestive motto: ‘There are joys that kill.” , the implacable forehead of Mr. Mansfield. 


Announcement and Chat, 


At the Globe Theatre next week, Mlle. 
Rhea will present ‘‘Judith,” a new society 


drama by Mr. Alexander, a young Boston | 


playwright. The heroine is a modern 
Jewess, and many of the character-types 
are said to be unique and interesting. 


At the Tremont Theatre, Stuart Robson 
and an excellent supporting company will 
produce, next week, ‘‘She Stoops to Con- 
quer,” Mr. Robson, of course, appearing as 
Tony Lumpkin. Great care has been taken 
with scenery and accessories, which will be 
handsome and appropriate. 


At the Boston Museum, “Ye Earlie 
Trouble” can continue its highly successful 
run but one week more. The management 
is bound by contract to give Mr. Pinero’s 
comedy an early hearing. 


| head, and he meditates suicide. 


| Lregretto say that ‘‘Nero,” tragedy in j 


| five acts by T. Russell Sullivan, can not be 
set down as a success. 

| Aside from illustrating by performance 
that Nero Claudius Cesar was a tyrant, 
gloating in infamy of every kind, a loath- 
some coward at heart, the tragedy accomp- 
jlishes nothing. The other people in the 
|play are mere puppets, with the possible 
}exception of <Acte, and one identifies them 
by their costumes rather than by any 
| Mental attributes. 

| The story of Nero, as told by Mr. Sulli- 
van, is that the emperor loves a dancing 
|girland is loved by Acte. The dancing 
|girl loves an Athenian, and Nero accord- 


jingly poisons him. Acte accordingly 
poisons the dancing girl. Nero then curses 
Acte. The scene is interrupted by the 


news that the people and the army have | 


| revolted. He flees; a price is set upon his 


He is too |" T. A. SLOCUM, M. C., 18] Pear! St., New York 
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much of a coward, however, to dothe 
deed, although the faithful Acte sets the 
example by stabbing herself, and so he 
gets Phaon, his on!y remaining attendant, 
to push the knife into the royal breast. 

The play is well written, staged and 
costumed, but it is deadly dull. There are 
no sub-plots of either comedy or tragedy — 
everything revolves around Nero. There 
are altogether too many entrances and 
exits. The tragedy is classic in that the 
action is related, not acted. 

Too much commendation cannot be given 
to Mr. Mansfield for his energy in staging 
another new play by an American, but itis 
the duty of a critic to judge the results 
alone. 

' Mr. Mansfield’s Nero was 
same spirit as his Richard ILI. 

He had the centre of the stage most of 
the time, and he gave full rein to his 
mannerisms of gesture, cacriage and voice. 
He made himself as ugly as possible; and 
he can make himself very repulsive, as 
those who have seen his HIyde, Richard and | 
Chevrial, know. 

Beatrice Cameron was outweighted by 
Acte. The actress has neither the phvsique 
nor the faculty to impersonate emotional | 
characters. The cast included, also, | 
Emma V. Sheridan, D. H. Harkins, Frank 
Landers and W. J. Ferguson. None of them 


Fletcher Schoo! of Acting 


Leading Pramatic School in \ 
e 
England. bd 





. } a . 
acted in the | CHARLES LEONARD FLETCHER AS HAMLET. 


Instructor. Open day and evening > 
CHARLES L. FLETCHER, Principa| 


110 TREMONT STREEY?, 
Studio Building, Rooms 21 and 214 


Assists, 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


PARK T 


CRABTREE..... 


‘ 


HEATRE. 


J. A. 


especially shone, nor did they bave the| N 
chance to. EIL BURGESS 
Mr. Mansfield announces that George | AND THE 


Edgar Montgomery’s four act untried play, | 
‘Don Quixote,” will be acted during the| THE COU NTY FAIR 
winter. } : 
John J. MecNally’s farce comedy, ‘‘Boys| 
and Girls,” had its first night this week. | 
It is scarcely more than a variety perfor- 
mance, the slight plot that is alluded to 
once or twice by the performance being an | 
excuse for ‘‘specialties.”. The olio con-| 
tains very little thatis new, but the Irwin 
sisters, the Leopold brothers and Shepard 
and Wood made laughter as of old. 
| Edward Harrigan wiil produce a new 
| play of local interest in a few weeks. 
| Miss Eastlake, fresh and buoyant after 
her ocean trip, is rehearsing *‘Clito” at the 
Park Theatre. Her season will begin 
within three weeks in Philadelphia. She 
was Wilson Barrett’s leading ‘!ady for 
several years. This will be her first ven- 
, ture as a star. 


PERMANENT ATTRACTION. 


BOSTON MUSEUM. 


Manager Mr 
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aa Last Week ef Henry Guy Carletony 
Brilliantly Successfal New Comedy, 


Ye EARLIE TROUBLE 


A Romance of '76. 


Eve’ga at 7.45. Wednesday and Satur 


a@ Monday, Oct. Kth—The School mistress 


: - Pinero, a GREAT LAUGHING NOVELTY 
FrepERIC Epwarp McKay. here! 
mee GLOBE THEATRE 
Mr. W. M.Clark and family, who have|,, oo 7 i 
been at the Langham since their return | “TOP™CWr and Manager......! iB. JOHN STETS 


from Standish Shore, have taken up their 


reeidenve for the winter at 45 Atherton St., Commencing Monday, September 2s, 


Roxbury. THE DISTINGUISHED ACTRESS 
2 - ™ 
} An American Complaint. RHEA 
i . i a ar In the New Modern Drama written express 
Dy spepsia s an American haracteristic. her by Mr. Sigmond B. Alexanier, t 4 
Other nations are doubtless afflicted in 


this way, but not as much as Americans. 
The cause is not far to seek; we never 
have time to eat. We like tables groaning 
| beneath the burden ofrich things, but we 
really can’t spare the proper length of time 
to devote tothem. Our whole life is typi- 
fied by the ‘‘ten minutes for refreshments” 


- rr ‘ 
JUDITH 
“A DAUGHTER OF ISRAEL" 
Supported by Wm. Harris and an ExcellentC 
Evenings at 8; Matinees Wednesday 
day at 2 o’clock. 
Prices—$1.50, $1.00, 75, 50 and 25 cents 


dinner at the railroad station. We eat on i ; 
the run; consequently we all have the MONDAY, OCTOBER 6--MARGARET MATHER 
; dyspepsia in some stage or other. It is os pat ion 
somewhat remarkable that this disease OL EE 

= : él THEATRE. 
jwhich is characteristically American, HOLLIS seme 
should find its best antidote and remedy in| !844¢ B. Ricu......--.-. Proprietor and Manag 


an English Medicine. This is what is 
known as the *‘Heartburn Lozenge,” which 
originated many vears agu with Dr. Ware, 
,a celebrated English doctor. The secret 
| of its preparation, however, he made known 
to his friend Dr. Holmes of Milton in this 
state, and Dr. Holmes used these lozenges 
through long years of practice. These 
jlozenges are now manufactured by F. 
W. K. Nye & Co., Milton, Mass.; and sent 
in packages for 25 cents toany address. 
They are highly recommended by all the 
local physicians as being a sure preventive 
|of dyspepsia, and a cure for heartburn, 
indigestion, and other kindred complaints. 


SEPT. 283—-ONE WEEK ONLY 


ROSE COGHLAN 


In an Elaborate Production of the Most Br 
Comedy of the Times, 


DOROTHY’S DILEMMA. 


Evenings at 7.45. Wed.& Sat. Matinees at - 
Week of Oct. 5th—JOHN J. McNALLY’S 
‘BOYS AND GIRLS.” 


HOWARD ATHENZU 


WILLIAM HARRIS....... Proprietor and M 





M. 
| anager, 
j A New England Hotel. 


Travellers visiting Greenfield will do 
well to note that the American House kept 
by O. C. Allen is one of the best conducted 
hotelsin this section. It hasa most excellent 
table, large and well furnished rooms, and 
‘an obliging landlord. 





Gommnenten Santee. Sept.. 25- 
CHARLES H. HOYT’S 


A HOLE IN THE GROUND, 


NEXT WEEK—RENTZ SANTLEY. 


For Over Fifty Years. 


| Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
|}usel by mothers for their children teething. It 
|} soot hesthe child, softens the gums, allays all 
| pain cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 

larrhea. 5c. a bottle. Sold by all druggists 
throughout the worlk!. Be sure and ask for “Mrs. 
WINSLOW’S SOOTHING Sysup ” 


Eve’gs at 8. Wed. and Sat. Mat 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 


PROCTOR & MANSFIELD....Props. anil Mal 


THE LAUGHING FESTIVAL. 
Behold the Laugh-Creating ( ; 


‘‘He treated her shamefully.” ‘*Did she 
get a divorce?” ‘‘No.” ‘Why not?” 
‘She wanted to get even with him.”— 
| [Brooklyn Life. 


| 7... 0 and : 
| Consumption Surely Cured. 

| To the Editor :— 

Please inform your readers that I have a positive 
| remedy for above named disease. By its timely 

{| use thousands of hopeless cases have been rma- 
nently cured. I shall be glad to send two bottles 

of my remedy FREE to any of your readers who 

have cousgmpien. if they will send me their ex- 

and P.O. address. Res ully 


Accompanied by Miss MAY HOWARD 
The Queen of Burlesque, in the (rea 
Best of all Farce Comedies (Barring \oD¢ 


Natural Gas in a New Meter. 


Bvery ine New and the Greatest Comet) 
ompany Ever Seen: 


Ponda, ) Loie Faller and Louis De 140g ~ 
Oct. Sth. § QUACK M. D- 








DONNELLY AND GIRARD. i= 
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MARV EST SONG. 
ny DART FAIRTHORNE. 
t, laug 

r ripened store; 
eous measure nature yields; 
; heart ask for more’ 


Lau 
With a 5 
What cut 
with earth’s 
rhe azure skies above, 
ne . - “ nm 
os whisper, ‘Earth is good; 


The hea*e” a 
Earth answers, “Heaven is love. 
arth ao 


t wander from the West 
far or near 
where manifest 


. than here. 


he winds 


rick, the bursting bin, 
ripened grain 
wealth which all may win 


ymain. 


ssetin grand array 
weolid rank and row 


ill overtfiow. 


_jaugh out, ye rinened fields, 
w the reasing mirth; 
inteous measure yields 
as t whole round earth. 


Harper's Bazar 


ENCOURAGI MENT FOR POETS. 


R LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 
) \ ~ rings King Rene’s praise, 
. iti is a shade, 
t Al Farabi of Farab 
4 ragged shape that smoke has mace; 
y isa broken blade, 
Bright Berni buta drifted sail, 
sod at bis music's well-spring stayed, 
No more shall Martorell avail. 


en's gy each in turn (and where was man 
y: Who knew or wrote so much as he ?), 
every glow-worm whom high winds 
Hola like a star, till hurled to sea, 
LE sing loud a song of fame to be 
vplace and pomp, of might and light 
_fame’s a cobweb, grass are we! 
Dear poetiing, sit down, and write. 


| Lippincott’s. 


T 
LOVE’S CALENDAR. 
BY CHARLES MORRIS. 
magic globe, your lady’s eye, 


esrich present past and fatur« Ilo. 


Lippincott’s 


MY SWEETHEAKT. 
4 _ 
BY M. E. WARDWELL. 


ver [ play on the old guitar 


esongs that my sweetheart taught me, 


houghts go back to the summer-time 
Then first in hertoils she caught me; 
again I can hear the sound 
er gieeful voice blown over 


ca 


| 


ind pink with the bloom of clover. 


The faded ribpoon is hanging still 
Where her dimpled fingers tied it— 

(apacet. wed to envy it stealing round 
Her neck, for she did not chide it; 


the inlaid pearl that her ringlets touched 


As she leaned above it lightly 
rseven now with a hint of gold 


That it once reflected brightly. 
ther her eyes were blue as the skies 
MA. na noon-day in September, 
rown like those of a startled fawn, 
es at 2 an't for the world remember; 
LY’S Sut when she lifted them up to mine 
wthat my young heari tingled 
ume to the tender tune she sang 


UM Aud the airy chords she jingled. 

' . 

Aen ‘how, though I sweep the dusty strings 
anag Be. her girlish spirit haunted, 

i out of the old guitar there trips 


Amelody, blithe, enchanted, 
S Ny pulses keep on their even way 
‘ndmy heart has ceased its dancing, 
2 ‘t somebody else sits under the spell 
UN D tthe songs and sidelong glancing. 


[Century. 














EY. THE WORDS UNSAID. 
BY HENRY CLEVELAND WOOD. 
SE * full of yearning love and tenderness, 
J ' P* spoken might have served to cheer and 
Managers bitas, 
taunted with the grief of vague regrets, 
\ Le e ‘sad tones when low winds sweep the 
ns, Teta 
“@e old instrument, these words unsaid! 
»ARD. . “me tous within the late wan night, 
*Toubled spirits seeking ont sweet rest; 
WARD . mough we would admit them to our breast, 
eatest 8 ; call to give us peace, as once they might. 
ne “ans they could have joyed have ceased to 
ter. deat; 


“is are deaf, though wildly we entreat. 


ould they hear them now, the words 

insaid! 

Yord were worth a thousand to the dead. 
{Harper’s Weekly. 


i Comedy 


re if 


Lange 


-) out, ye orchard lands, 


broad lap abrim with food, 


ns of wealth which set this way 


past nor future, you declare: 


our answer deeply mirrored there: 


»w, sweet with the scent of thyme, 


The Bull and the Red Rag. 


It is @ familiar fact that brightness in 
itself powerfully attracts most if not all 
animals. The higher mammalians, writes 
Ww. H Hudson in Longman’s Magazine, 
are affected in the same way as birds and 
insects, although not in the same degree. 
“4 fact partly explains the rage of the 
il. 

A scariet flag fluttering in the wind or 

lying on the grass attracts his attention 
powerfully, as it does that of other ani- 
mals; but though curious about the nature 
of the bright object it does not anger him. 
His anger is excited—and this is the whole 
secret of the matter—when the color is 
flaunted by a man; when it forces him to 
fix his attention on a man, é. e., an animal 
of another species that rules or drives him, 
and that he fears, but with only a slight 
| fear, which may at any moment be over- 
come by his naturally bold, aggressive dis- 
position. 

Not only does the vivid color compel 
| him to fix his attention on the being that 

habitually interferes with his liberty, and 
‘is consequently regarded with unfriendly 
} eyes, but it also produces the illusion on 
his tind that the man is near him, that he 
iS approaching him in an aggressive 
manner; if is an insult, a challenge, 
| which, being of so explosive a temper, he 
| is not slow to accept. 
On the Pampas I was once standing 
| With some gauchos at the gate of a corral 
j}into which aherd of half-wild cattle had 
just been driven. One of the men, to show 
his agility, got off his horse and boldly 
placed himself in the centre of the open 
|gate. His action attracted the attention 
of one of the nearest cows, and lowering 
her horns she began watching him in a 
threatening manner. He then suddenly 
displayed the scarlet lining of his poncho, 
and instantly she charged him furiously; 
with a quick movement to one side he 
escaped her horns, and then, when we had 
driven her back, resumed his former posi- 
tion and challenged her again in the same 
way. 

The experiment was repeated not less 
than half-a-dozen times, and always with 
the same result. The cattle were all ina 
savage temper, and would have instantly 
charged him onhis placing himself before 
them on foot without the display of scar- 
let cloth, but their fear of the mounted 
men, standing with lassoes in their hands 
on either side of him, kept them in check. 
But whenever the attention of any one 
individual among them was forcibly daawn 
| to him by the display of vivid color, and 
fixed on him alone, the presence of the 
horsemen was forgotten and fear was 
swallowed by rage. 


PREPARING FOR VACATION. 





The summer’s come, the housewife now 
Is busy all the day, 

In getting her house in perfect trim, 
Before she goes away. 


Her curtains, carpets, blankets, rugs, 
And all her dresses too, 

Are sent to Drewsen‘s cleansing house, 
At West 8&t. 32. 


A Boston Parrot, 


Boston is famous the world over for the 
conversational ability of its residents; it is 
generally supposed around the country that 
our school boys play ball in Latin, and that 
our car conductors talk Greek. The stranger 
therefore was not greatly surprised when 
he addressed that time-worn inquiry to a 
Back Bay parrot, ‘‘Polly want a cracker?” 
to hear the bird respond, ‘‘Well, if the 
cracker is one of Bent & Co’s., I should 
thank you very much for it; otherwise you 
may retain it.” This may perhaps have 
shown unusual linguistic powers on the 
part of the bird, but it shows no extraordi- 
nary perceptive faculties; for the whole 
world has these many years looked upon 
the Bent crackers as incomparably the best. 
There is nothing more delicious for finish- 
ing off a' dinner or for a quiet little lunch 
than Bent’s water crackers, with just a 
|taste of neufchatel or limburger; and with 
| some innocuous drink to accompany them. 
In fact, all the crackers made by the Bents, 
\their ginger snaps, their milk and wine 
| crackers, are a perfect example of the high 
|degree of excellence to which they have 
carried cracker manufacture. It is just 
| ninety years now since the original Bent, 
Josiah, started a cracker factory in Milton. 
The factory stands still upon the same 
ground only greatly increased in size; and 
the products of this factory are known the 
world over. 





Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 


has been used over Fifty Years by millions of 
mothers for their children while Teething, with 
perfect success. It soothes the child, softens the 
Gums, allays Pain, cures Wind Colic, regulates 
the bowels, and is the best remedy for Diarrhoea 
whether arising from teething or other causes. 
For sale by Druggists in every part of the world. 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
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“TRE BEST HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE IN EXISTENCE.” 


GOOD ... HOUSEKEEPING .*. FOR .*. 1892. 


The purpose of the publishers of this popular magazine isto make it PRACTICAL and HELP- 
FUL, as well as ENTERTAINING and INSTRUCTIVE, and the universal commendation, which 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING has always received from the Press and Pubiic, warrants us in saying that 
these objects have been achieved to the entire satisfaction of our subscribers. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING FOR 1892 WILL BE BETTER THAN EVER. 


There will be a series of papers by Miss Parloa, beginning with the January number, to be called 
Many Meals for Many Millions, And a Few for M illionaires. 


Those who are familiar with her writings know their very practical nature and their inestimable 
value to housewives and housekeepers of whatever condition in life. None are so rich, and none so 
poor, butthat they will find help and suggestion in these Papers to make their homes what every 
good housekeeper desires they should be. 

We shall also offer another series of papers ona subject heretofore but little considered in print, 


to be called 
THE EXPERT WAILTRESS. 


These papers will have to do with the housebold Dining Room and particularly with the arrange- 
ment of the ‘table and Table Service, giving detailed instructions for mistress and maid from the 
stand-point of a refined home, furnishing Practical and Helpful Lessons that if well learned will be a 
valuable aid to the progressive housekeeper in attaining the end of all good housekeeping. Another 
series, in another department no less exacting, will have the title of 


THE MENDING BASKET, 


to be contributed by Mrs. Ada Marie Peck, whose versatility in all housewifely accomplishments isa 
guarantee that this subject will be treated in a manner both Practical and Helpful in the extreme, to 
housekeepers to whom this important part of good housekeeping has always been a bugbear. 

We have negotiations completed and in progress for papers on SPECIAL SUBJECTS, by well- 

known and competent writers, to be senowkesd. later. Other Stories, Sketches, Poetry, Needlework, 
Fashions, and all subjects pertaining to the less serious side of good housekeeping, but of interest and 
necessity to all women, selected with a view to their practical and helpful nature as well as their 
entertaining character. 
The aim of the publishers is to make GOOD HOUSEKEEPING indispensable to houskeepers by 
reason of the excellence of the magazine itself and its consequent adaptability to their needs, rather 
than by tempting offers of outside Premiums or gifts for subscriptions, the cost of which must neces- 
sarily be taken from what would otherwise be used to improve the quality and usefulness of the 
Magazine. " 

The subscription price is $2.40 a year; $1.20 for six months, or $1.00 for five months 

All new subscriptions that reach us before December Ist will be entitled to receive Goop HouskE- 
KEEPING from October Ist, 1891, up to January, 1893—fifteen months for the price of a year’s sub- 
scription. : 

i five-months’ subscription sent now will include the THANKSGIVING AND CHRISTMAS 
NUMBERS, which will be of special inerest. Remittance may be made by check, post office money 
order, or express money order. An express money order is the safest way to send money. Sample 
copy sent free to any address on application. Address, ‘ 


Clark W. Bryan & Co,, Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 
RUSSELL'’'S 


WHITE DROPS for BABIES. 


This is an old remedy, which has been used for years in private practice of physicians, and re- 
ceived the highest recommendations from scores of distinguished nurses. It is far superior to any 
other known remedy for the relief and cure of 

Wind Colic, Cholera Infantum, Diarrhea, Dysentery, Restlessness, Peevishness and 
all other diseases incident to TEKTHING CHILDREN! It will prevent convulsions, so Hable a 
that time, and will relax the hardened gums, thus greatly facilitating the process of teething. It regu- 
lates the bowels, corrects acidity of the stomach, and gives new life and vigor to the whole system 
withont any danger of drugging or any ill effects from its use. Try a bottle. Price, 25 Cents. 


Ss SOLD BY ALL. DRUGGISTS. 8 





ELY’S 
CREAM BALM 


when applied into the 
nostrils,’will be absorb- 
ed effectually cleansing 
the head of catarrhal 
virus, causing healthy 
secretions. It allays in- 
flamation, protects the 
membrane from addi- 
tional colds completely 
heals the sores and 
restores sense of taste 


RAYMOND'S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXVENSES INCLUDED. 


A WINTER 
CALIFORNIA. 


The first and second parties of the season will 
zeave Boston Thursday, November 12, 
= mma December 10, for Pasadena, 
408 neeles, San Diego, Santa Bart 
and smell. Riverside and o Son adeowaa 

: : J ther southern Calif i 

TRY THE CURE. HAY-FE se. othe trip will be made ina apockat 

: ‘ Magnificent Vestibule Pull 

A particle is applied into each nostril and is Snlace @ tee erg 
agreeable. Price 50 cents at Druggists or by mail. oy 2 CANS, RE FSRee Tees Da 
LY BRO1 HERS, 56 Warren Street, New York.|  Kyery ticket entitles the holder to visit Los 





Satnememee ——~—| Angeles, The Raymond at East Pasadena, Red- 
NEW lands, Riverside, San Diego, Redondo Beach 
NIGHT BOSTON Santa Barbara, San Francisco, Santa Cruz, Mon. 
LINE ‘erey, San Jose, Mount Hamilton, San Rafael, 

and other leading resorts in California. A Choice 

of Four Difierent Routs Returning. Nine 
eet Parties under Special Escort. 
Return ickets also good on all trains 
until July, 1892. Independent Tickets, cover- 
ing every expense both ways, giving entire free- 
dom to the passenger while in California, and 
also in making the journey homeward. Hotel 
coupons supplied for long or short sojourns at 
The Only Line Running Solid Pull- he Raymond, East Pasadena; Hotel del Monte, 


Monterey; Hotel del Coronado, Coronado Beach; 
man Vestibule Trains 


Hotel Redondo, Redondo Beach; Palace Hotel 
San Francisé; Hotel Rafael, San Rafael; Hotel 

BETWEEN THE ABOVE POINTS VIA 
Long Island and Eastern States Line. 


—AND— 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


LIMITED YICKETS, $5.00. 


Vendome, San Jose; The Arlington and San 
Marcos, Santa Barbara; Santa Cruz, and other 
famous Pacific Coast resorts. 


On and after Monday, Sept. 21,4 new night Dates of other California o : 
train, with Pullman Sleepers and Coaches, | October 15; January 12 and 14; sae an 
will leave depot, foot of Summer street, Boston, at} and 23; and March 10. ; y + Ul, 
Dates of Mexico Excursions: J s 
11 P.M. February 2 and 23. a 8 Ain 
week days snd Sundays for Brooklyn (Flatbush eo . 
Avenue Btation) re | Island R. R., and for Long a@- Send for descriptive circulars designating 
Isiand City, due at A. M. Returning, leaves | whether book relating to California of exico 
same stations at ll P. M., week daye and Sun-| tours is desired 


lays, due at Boston 7 A. M. E 
“The route is via New York & New England R.|, RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 

R. to Hawleyville, Housatonic system to Wilson’s 296 Washington Street (Opp. School St.,) 
Point, Transfer Steamer Cape Charles to Oyster ———— —-- ae gen. EE 


Bay, Long Island R. R. to Brooklyn (Flatbush 
Her La atte and it aan HEARTBURN 
At Oyster Bay, east bound, and Wilson's Point, 
west bound. the entire train is run aboard the im INDIGESTION. ACID STOMACH. 
mense 
r. Ware’s Eng. H 
“Transfer Steamer Cape Charles.” | 2°. Ware's Eng. Heartburn Lozenges 
Are guaranteed to cure heartburn, water- 


This steamer is well known, having run on the} brash and acid stomach, or money refunded 
Chesapeake Bay in the service of the Pennsyl-| Also cure indigestion in first stages. Success. 


vania system. fully used for 50 years, Large box, 25c. T 
The run across the sound is made in 45 minutes. pee box, ‘ee. Address . oo 


Dp. H. NICHOLS. A.C, KENDALL, NYE & UO, MI"TON, MASS, 


Gent fae Paes «Ge ra Ag. | 

THE COMMONWEALTH | rINE CONFECTIONERY 
Is on Sale at all Boston News Stands. And Choice Fruits and Preserves 

It will be placed on sale at cany News Stand 
by request. Address, 

BOSTON COMMONWEALTH, 











Foreign and Domestic. 


And also Fresh Cut Flowers, 





Syrup. 25c. a bottle. 





25 BromfieldjSt., Boston. 3TEMPLE PLACE 
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PUBLIC NOTICE. 
TO BRING BEFORE THE PUBLIC the 
merit of my goods and personal ability in fitting 
Glasses, I make this offer to any purchaser of 
Glasses amounting to $2.50, A DISCOUNT OF 
50 CENTS will be allowed ON PRESENT- 
ING THIS CARD, If more expensive Glasses 


are required, the same proportional discount will 
be alluwed. Open Saturday evenings till 9. 


GEO. H. LLOYD, 


Manufacturing Optician, 


357 Washington Street, Boston. 





War Correspondents. 


Important personage as the war corres- 
pondent is to those who read his tele- 
grams, he is far leas to officers and men on 


the actual flelds of operation. In the war 
between Russia and Turkey in 1877-78, 
writes Archibald Forbes in the Nineteenth 


Century,we were all numbered like so many 
ticket porters, and at first carried on the 
arm a buge brass badge, which heightened 
our resemblance to members of that re- 
spectable avocation. The French corres- 
pondents’ sense of the beautiful was, how- 
ever, outraged by this neat and ornamental 
distinguishing mark; so at their instance 
there was substituted a more dainty .style 
of brassard, with a double-headed eagle in 
silver lace on a yellow silk ground. The 
permission was written on the back of a 
photograph of the correspondent to whom 
it was granted, which photograph was duly 
stamped on the breast of the subject with 
the great seal of the headquarters. A du- 
plicate of this photograph was stuck in a 
**Correspondents’ Album” kept by the com- 
mandant of the headquarters. When I last 
saw this book, there were some eighty-two 
portraits in it; and I am bound to admit 
that it was not an overwhelming testim ny 
to the good looks of the profession. I got, 
I remember, into several messes though 
having incautiously shaved off some hair 
from my chin which was there when the 
photograph was taken. In vain! argued 
that it is not the beard that makes the man; 
the centries were stiff necked on the point 
of identity, and I had to cultivate a new 
imperial with all speed. 


Boston Leads. 


Boston has for many years held its 
position asthe centre of art in this coun- 
try. No branch of modern art is assuming 
a more important position to-day than pho- 
tography. In this, as in everything else, 
wecan properly boast the superiority of 
our city. We have in this city without 
doubt the largest and best equipped photo- 
grapher’s studio inthe country. This is 
the new Holland studio, at 611 Washington 
St., {opposite the Globe Theatre. Mr. 
Holland moved here from Temple Place 
last July. He now has a studio compris- 
ing six large rooms, occupying in fact the 
entire top floor of this large building. 
The objection to its distance from the 
street is obviated by excellent elevator 
service. He has a very handsome large 
reception room most tastily furnished; a 
spacious gallery, on whose walls are dis- 
played his work, and no better can be done 
in this country; a large operating room 
with the best northern light obtained in 
any studio in this city, with a spacious 
ladies’ dressing room opening from the 
operating room. The work room has both 
northern and southern light, and is exceed- 
ingly large and commodious. Mr. Holland 
ought to do the best photographic work in 
this city, as he has by far the best facili- 
ties; and that his work is indeed the best 
ts not only maintained by the large 
majority of competent judges, but a 
moment’s visit to his gallery proves it con- 
clusively. 


Grand California Excursions, 


Messrs. Raymond & Whitcomb announce 
their tenth annual series of winter excur- 
sions to the Pacific Coast. There, will be 
eight of these superb trips, exclusive of 
the September and October parties. The 
date of departure of the first party from 
Boston is Thursday, November 12. All of 
these parties will cross the continent in 
elegant trains of vestibuled Pullman palace 
cars, with Pullman palace dining-cars 
attached. There are two outward routes 
anda choice of four returning routes, 
numerous side-trips both in California and 
elsewhere, and the tickets for the home- 
ward journey are good to return independ- 
ently on any train, or in connection with a 
personally conducted party. There will 
also be three winter parties for a grand 
tour through the Republic of Mexico. 
Descriptive pamphlets of these tours will 
be sent free to any address by Messrs. 
Raymond & Whitcomb, 296 Washington 
street, opposite School street. There will 
be an autumn excursion to Southern Cali- 
fornia direct, the date of departure of the 


party from Boston being Thursday, 
October 15. A party for the Sandwich 
Islands will leave San Francisco early in 
February. , 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


|_. There ts’more Catarrh in this section of'the 
| the country than all other diseases put to- 
| gether,and until the last few years was sup- 
| posed to be incurable. Fora great many 


years doctors pronounced it a local disease, | 


| and prescribed local remedies, and by con- 
stantly failing tocure with local treat- 
ment, pronounced it incurable. Science 
has proven catarrh to be a constitutional 
disease, and therefore requires constita- 


tional trestment. Hall’s Catarrh Cure, 
manufactured by F. J. Cheney & Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, is the only constitational 


cure on the market, Itis taken internally 
in doses from 10 drops to a teaspoonful. It 
acts directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. They offer one 
hundred dollars for any case it fails to cure. 
Send for circulars and testimonials. Ad- 
dress 
F. J. CHENEY, & CO., Toledo, O. 

BP Sold by druggists, 75c. 


THE DIFFICULTY MASTERED. 


Four-year-old Charlotte had been having 
some trouble with her English, but she has 
evtirely passed her difficultiesj}on one point. 

“T see how it is now, mamma,” she said 
the other day. ‘‘Hen’s set and lay.” 

**VYeg,” 

‘And people sit and lie, 
mamma?”—{ Washington Star. 


don’t they, 


Drunkenness, or the Liquor Habit, Post- 
tively Cured by administeriag Dr. 
Haines’ Golden Specific. 


It is manufactured as a powder, which can be given In 
& glass of beer, a cup of coffee or tea, or In food, without 
the knowledge ot the patient. It is absolutely harmless, 
and will effect a permanent and speedy cure, whether 
the patient is a moderate drinker or an acoholic wreck 
It has been given in thousands of cases, and in every 
instance a periect cure has followed. , It never Fails 
The systenr impregnated with the Specific, it 
becomes an utter impossibility for the liquor appetite to 
exist. Cures guaranteed 

48 page book of particulars free, Address 


once 





GOLDEN SPECIFIC CO., 
185 Race St., Cincinnati, O. 

OPIUM Morphine Habit Cared in 10 
o 4 Bs “J ° 

DR.J.8T PHEN! PEsvanen diie, 


Life Assurance Society 


DOES A 
LARGER BUSINESS, 
HOLDS A 
LARGER SURPLUS, 
GIVES A 
BETTER CONTRACT, 
SHOWS 
LARGER RESULTS 
MATURING ON POLICIES 
AND 
PAYS ITS LOSSES 
MORE PROMPTLY THAN 
ANY OTHER 
LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 
IN THE WORLD 
FULL PARTICULARS 
FURNISHED 
ON APPLICATION TO 


JAMES .H. LAKE, 


GENERAL AGENT, 
EQUITABLE BUILDING, 
| BOSTON. 








SEPT EMBER x - 


CHAS. S. GOVE & C0, 


BOTTLERS OF 


AMERICAN ALE & PORTER 


Bass & Co.’s Ale, Guiness Stout, Youngling’s : 
New York Lager, Etc. he 












SOMETHING NEW FOR THIS MARKET. , med 

sng 

Scheenhoten Brewing Co.s Chicago Lawer Bua Mi = 
In Half Barrels, Kegs and Bottles. Sold by us. we ‘ 
MANUFACTURERS OF SODA WATER, SYRUPS, TONICS, GINGER ALE : 
MINERAL WATERS, OTTAWA AND ROOT BEER. | 
80 Canal Street, Boston, Mass, J. 

VERY THIN AND DELICioUs am" 
BENT’S§@: 

HOME-MADE } 5 


GINGER SNAPS 


ABSOLUTELY PURE. 


TRY 


WHY DO YOU RENT A TELEPHONE? 


We sell outright and guarantee 
service than all other telephone companies for st 


> 


THEM. 


SEMAN Lea 





atte 


TELEPHONE. 





distances. Ady 
Have just displaced ‘‘Bell” Telephones, « - 
ing our services for Harr & AKIN, New FRU 
Mass., 3 stations; Witey & Russe. M's taints 
Greenfield, Mass., 4 stations; Srencer Wir @ rasp 
Spencer, Mass., 2 stations, this line is 11-41 pod 
long, and many others. The above parties w ~~ 
that they enjoy better service than befor wih wing, 
Our system is also in use by the OLp CoLoxy RA eae, SC. 
Co., Hore, Brunswick, Henry W. Lawn and 7 oy 
| Dourwer of Brookline, THe Tnowson-H ems. Ay 
Evecrric Co., Boston, DatLy ADVERTIs! stat feath Frat 
and WaLrer M. Lowney Co., Boston stations 
Lines easily erected and maintained. A ser EX1 
once constructed should last 5 to 10 years withow At 
repairs and then simply cost for new wir é miles 
B™ ~We connect on one line with the cfice, al #2 , four 
| ditferent floors of warehouses, mills and factories owl 
house and stable, mines, etc., etc. Immediate con Bin wood 
nection afforded with the telegraph, railway statioa mriety, hi, 
| and police authorities. dpe 
The only Telephone with the Bell electric using mm on a 
Receiver and Transmitter, combined. NING 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. 
} Pay $40 
| ” and ¥ 
| NATIONAL TELEPHONE MFG COS 


COMPLETE WITH MAGNETO 
SIGNAL BELLS. 620 E Atlantic Avenue, Boston. 


'S. SEVERY. 
FLORIST, 


534 TREMONT 
BOSTON. 


Has constantly on haada large and choice as. 
sortment of Cut Flowers, suitable for Parties, 
Weddings, Funerals, ete. Decorations of all kinds | 
arran in an artistic manner, to order. Orders | 
iby mail, express or telegraph promptly fillled. 
| Prices 20 per cent. lower than those oi any other 
| Florist in thecity. Orders taken Saturday for 
| Sunday will receive prompt attention. Open | 
| evenings until 9.30 P, M., Saturdays, 10.30 P. M. 


sT 








PRINTING AND DESIGNING. 


‘THE HELIOTYPE PRINTING CO,, 


BEST. 





LOVELL CYCLES ARE THE 


THE COMMONWEALTE 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 





ds. rh 
DONALD RAMSAY, Treas. ‘Is on Sale at all Boston News Stan <e 
Book Illustrations, Catalogues Views | : é os ny News Si? 
from Nature, Portraits and hoto-Gela- | It will be placed on sale at :4n) GE 
tine Reproduction in Black and Color—| by request. Address, 
Bonds, Certificates, Diplomas, &c., &c. | BOSTON COMMONWEALTH, N 





23 Bromfield |St., Bosto™ 


211 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
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agpTEMBER % T° 


STOCK AND DAIRY FARM 


MASS. 


wovel 


> ca 
red t 


E ane. from oks; 


concoRD, 


eit il shee t “ water affording 
cres highly “~ 
eink cuts To tens t lay 
ana, 

. Keeps Thirty five Cows, 
_Ore hard of choice fruit; 
ith pilazzas On two sides; 
four open fireplaces 
double box stalls for 
ach house, &c; all in 
situated; shaded by 
reps view of surrounding 
re es; of the best farms 
t v7 “it must be sold c. 


jesse ' ndeu, 


ng 





r-es marry y 


yiddle an extraordinary barg 
, ™ ) 


uars of GEO, H. CHAP IN, 


pRroFIrTABLE MILK FARM 


Sears’s elegant Country 
; Deerfoot Farm; one of the 
Containing seventy 
ee 27700, two thirds value; = 
ere “# milk sales $1500 a year, wi 
kept 21 head and pair Noe owl 
.i 22tons hay left over; choice 
a se, built by day, bay winds Ws, 
. 00 feet cellar, 26 
8 , 09 po iltry gri anary, ’ Y* : 
pee insured for $5000; unusual 
¥ : snced age of owner compels 
: eash (free from incum 
premises to H. NEIL, or to 
4 Herald building. 


wai 8 thboro. 


iong, 
houses, 


APIN, 


«EASHORE LOTS AT WELLFLEET. 


sa R 2ORT ON OLD COLONY R. R. $100, 
“PAIRLAWN” 
paying Farm, that Must be Sold at 
, once, 
wres cut 40 tons hay this sea- 
. ind opr horses; I‘; acres 
» ishels In season; do you know 
ee » fully 50,000 ft. lumber, worth 
» fruit trees; level, rich land, 
a whine; near admirable boating 
. ‘ ry house, shaded by noble old 
Gee | awl urn, 40x30; horse stable, 50x36, 
oh cellars barn is poor, other buildings all 
oe he bareain of the season; only $3700, $1000 
‘4 L I REED, So. Acton, 25 miles from 
a on the Fitchburg R. R., or to GEO. H 


, ostoNs 
caaPiN, | . 











THE OAKS HOTELS. 
\sHEVILLE, N. C.;5 stories, accommodations 
» ww gues vas, electric lights; electric cars 
tor: beautiful situation; now offered at 
a reduction See engraving in the Health 
i eading rooms of the hotels every- 
ve 
4 PAYING HOTEL. 
ted continuously by present owner since 
« yar stalion B. & A. R. R.;an hour from 
Raton ; 8 tial house of 40 rooms, completely 
teaishad ways did a profitable business; 
. feet, carriage house 40 feet, con- 
wu res, choice fruit in variety. P rice 
7, w “furniture; fact aed overything < 
gp at time of sale. #2000 cash; balance $1000 a 
var. Advanced age of owner alone co mpels a 
A rare argain. 
FRUIT FARM IN FRAMINGHAM 
wining 170 apple, 62 pear trees, 62 grapes, 
w raspberries, 400 blackberries, 308 barrels 
epics, 80 bushel pears, 1,900 bunches asparagus 
gssason, beside quinces, currants, che rrie 8, &c; 
“i se high rooms; fruit cellar; stable, 
ri wing, ippboarded and painted, cupola, 
lar, &c., a|| painted; in perfect repair; insured 
fe ir #400; f ine location; beautiful view, overlook. 
wo, arbor vitae hedge; only $4000; easy 
eu Apply to J. H. Eames. Nobscot Bleck, 
bh Framing! Soston. 


am or Geo. H. Chapin. 


—_—— 


EXTENSIVE POULTRY FARM 


Atan Extraordinary Bargain 

es out, 2-story building 60x40, with 
#% foundation for 
ma $200, snug house, 8 rooms, yer and blind- 
#.hennery, 9 ft. glass front, all good, 39 acres, 
Bin wood, kee ps 6 cows and team, choice fruit in 
, shade trees, cost $3000, price only 
isl 1 ustrated catalogues of farms, 


wing 





tuge croves, hovels, &c., senton receipt of your 
mm on a postal. 
WING MAN, OWN A HOME IN THE 


COUNTRY. 
hy $400 Down. Balance $100 a Year, 


and You have a Sammer Home where 
You Can Take Comfort. 


ind the advantage of owning your home +s 
mei of going to a hotel cannot be estimated. 
fa good man on the place and make it se if-sup- 


home. 
; | mile from depot (only 30 miles from 

0); acres in wood; enough ior open fires, 
a keeps pair horses and 2 cows, 
fruit trees, besides grapes and berries of all 
Seis, raised 1410 bushel apples last season; level 
“free from rocks; bordered by the Taunton 
brer; boating, bathing and fisiiing right on your 
0 premises; house of 8 rooms, painted and 
surrounded with shade and ornameutal 


ny, raising produce for your city 


Forty a 


res 





) cords; 


ded 
Mes in great v ariety; stable 40x40, all in good re- 


Mr. Price only $1700. 
Apply to G. HH. Place, Middleboro, Old Colony 
ti, or Geo. H. Chapin, Boston. 


NTHE HILLS OF WESTERN MASSA- 
CHUSETTS. 
fe Exchange for House in Some Village 


~~ farm, 128 acres, 400 cords wood, much heavy 
‘er, 000 sugar maples, sugar- house , evaporator, 


&.for making maple sugar; kept 25 head cattle 
Mi year by buying some hay; keep 15 cows regu- 
ay trom farm; sell butter at Athol; choice fruit, 
brook; all mowed by machine; 2-story 
~ rooms 17 feet square; barn 70x40 with cel. 
&; bstory he nnery, 40 feet; all in good repair; 
<a beautiful shade, grand view; price $1500, 

fash; also 120 acres adjoining with four build- 
®S for $1000, all free and clear; both to ex 
“are for rentable house. E. 8. PROCTOR, 


sol Fiteh bu nrg R R., or GEO. H. CHAPIN, 4 
fenid vuil , Boston. 


fn yor address and receive by return mail a 
oe iow priced farms for summer homes, 
ft Groves » Hotels, ete, 


GEO. H. CHAPIN a" 


No.4 Herald Building, Boston. 


another of heavy granite, | 


BOSTON COMMON WEALTH. 


CANTON TEA C0, 


269 A TREMONT ST., 


BOSTON. 


We wish to Call your « attention to 
our large and excellent line of 
Chinese Coffee and Tea Sets; also all 
kinds of Fancy China Tableware. 
We keep a full line of Pure China 
Teas of our own importation. Also 
a large stock of Chinese and Japa- 
nese Fancy Fans. All kinds of Chi- 
nese hand-made Silk Shawls and 
Handkerchiefs. 


CHAS. Y. SING, Manager. 
‘LE. FLETCHER & CO., 


No. 158 Boylston Street, 


Common. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


90 3 ! 
A — ’ 
et uk Tees 


of OUTING 


Opposite the 

















Elegant line SHIRTS, in 


| CHEVIOT, 


MADRAS, 
FLANNEL 
AND BILK, 
From $1.50 to $6.50, 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


Fashionable Hatters and Outfitters. | 
THE MAGAZINE 


EDUCATION, 


TWO YEARS FREE. 


Every reader of the BostToN COMMONWEALTH 


| may secure the leading educational magazine of 


the country, EDUCATION, for one year for $2.00, if 
he is not now taking it. Or, for $3.00, one who is 
not now a subseriber may obtain both Epuca- 
TION and GOLDTHWAITE’8 GEOGRAPHICAL MAGA- 
ZINE for one year. The regular price of EDUCA. 
riON is $3.00 and of GOLDTHWAITE’S MAGAZINE 
$2.00. KDUCATION will be sent two years free 
to any one who subseribes for the “Library of 
American Literature,” by the poet E. C. Sted- 
man and sends the subscription price to 
undersigned. 
six dollars by sending your money direct to 
EDUCATION. he price of these eleven noble 
volumes is $33.00. Address: Publisher Epuca- 
TIon. 50 Bromfield St., Boston. 


GEO. E. BILL, M. D. 


Harvard Vienna and Paris, is at 
5 TREMONT PL ACE. 


The Greatest Success in the 
Chronic 


treatment of | 


MAGNETIC CURRENTS. 


Facial Blemishes, Birth Marks, Warts, Super- 
fluous Hair painlessly and entirely removed with- 
out disfigurement. 

Spinal and Bodily Distortions happily 
relieved without apparatus. 

Oxygen and Ozone treatments given with 
marvellous results in all diseages arising from an 
impure state of the Blood. 

The Malignant Sequellae of La Grippe 
successfully combatted. 

Deforming Rheumatism absolutely cured. 


Office Hours from 10 A. M,to 5 P. 


LCURE FITS! 


When I say cure I do not mean merely ; en 
for atime and then have them return again, I means 
radicaleure, I have made the disease of FITS, EPI- 
LEPSY or FALLING SICKNESS a life-long study. I 
warrant my remedy to cure “" worst cases. Because 
others have failed is no reasou for not now receiving & 
cure. Send atonce for a treatise and a Free Bottleof 
my infallible remedy. Give Express and Post Office, 

- G. ROOT, M, C., 183 Pearl St.. N- ¥v. 


REMOV ED TO 


Dr.P KENISON 





Oe . 
CHIROPODIST en 
J. PARKER BUNTIN, Mg’r. 


the 
If you wish this grand work save | 


Diseases by the use of the Static, | 
| Galwanic, Faradaic, Primary and 


1 Temple Place, 


DIRECTLY OPPOSITE THE OLD | 


EW ENGLAND MUTUAL! 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


POST OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1890.... $21,102.654.30 
LIABILITIES 19,072,124.16 


N 





$2,030,530.14 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are | 
ssued atthe old life rate premium. 
| 


Annual Cash distributions are paid upon all | 
policies. 


Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash sur- 
render and paid- my: insurance yalues to which the | 
insured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 
Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
pplication to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Vice Pres. 
Ss. F. TRULL, Secretary, 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst.-Sec. | 


NW. CROCKER & BRO., 


| 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Gents’ Fine Silk, 
Cassimere and 
Derby Hats. 
Also SILK HATS 
made Overand | 
all kinds of | 


| 


Jobbing. 
35 Province Street, Boston. 


REMOVAL ! 


We desire to inform our patrons and the 
public that we have removed our business 
to new and commodious quarters to 
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THE 


GREAT.” NORTHERN 


RAILWAY LINE. 


THE DIRECT ROUTE TO 
Sioux City, Sioux Falls, Fargo, 
Crookston, Grand Forks, Winni- 
peg, Great Falls, Helena & Butte. 
Also all points in 
Oregon and Washington, British 
Columbia and California. 


Double Daily Train Service |from St, 
Paul tothe Pacific Coast, 


For rates and further information ap- 


ply to 
F. I. WHITNEY, 
Gen’l Pass. and Ticket Agt., St. Paul, 
A. C. HARVEY, 


Gen’! Agt. Great Northern Railway Line, 
228 Washington St., Boston. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD, 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE. 


On and after Nov. 24, 1890, 


TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER STA 
TION C a Aan STREET, FOR THE WEST 


ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
6, 45% Albany. 


8, 30 + EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for 
roy. ys 
1, 04 ACCOMMCDATION for Troy and 
Aibainy Parlor tur to Troy. 
3, 00 P.M AILY EXPRESS, with Sleeping 
Cars to Chicago via Niagara Falls Short 
Line and via Erie and Boston Line; also to St. 
Louis g } ee an Central and Wabash Rys. 


7, 00% ° XPRESS, with Sleeping Cars to 
Butlalo, 


J. R. WATSON Gen’l s#es. Agent. 








_ No.7 Franklin St., 


Where we are prepared to exhibit to callers 
the largest stock of 


'Mounted Birds and Animals, 
Birds’ Skins and Eggs, 
| Land and Marine Curios, 


Ever exposed for sale in this country. 


| We also carry a full line of supplies, such 


| | &S 
| Tools, Books, Artificial Leaves, Mosses, 
Glass Eyes, Shades, Etc., 


For the use of the student in every branch 
of Natural History. 


OUR FACILITIES FOR 


PRESERVING AND MOUNTING 


Birds and Animals are unexcelled, 
can guarantee as fine work, 


and we 
in the line of 


will leave the matter to the judgment of 
our patrons whether or not it is not better. 
We are manufacturers of 


TANNINE, 


| The only satisfactory preparation ever pre- 
| sented to the public, by which an unexperi- 
| enced person can at once tan and dress a 


| skin for mat or garment. 





PUBLISHERS OF 


The Ornithologist and Oologist. 


| 

| A Monthly Magazine devoted to the 
| Naturalist and Sportman. Readable, 
Instructive and Independent. 

| 
| 
| 


SUBSCRIPTION, $1.00 PER YEAR. 


‘|The Frank Blake Webster 


Company, 
NATURLISTS AND TAXIBDERMISTS, 
7 Franklin Bt, Boston. 


DEAFNESS, 


ITS CAUSES AND CURE. 


Scientifically treated by an aurist of world-wide r: w- 
Syn Deafness eradicated and entirely cured, of 1'om 

20 to 30 years’ standing, after all other treatments hive 
failed. How the difficulty is reached and the cause re- 
| moved, fully explained in circulars, with affidavits and 
testimonials of cures from prominent people, mailed tree 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Dr. A. FONTAINE, 44 Weat 14th St., N.¥. 


Taxidermy, as any of our competitors, and | 


CONSUMPTION. 


have a positive remedy for the above disease ; by ita 
on thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long 
standing have been cured. Indeed so strong is my faith 
inits efficacy, that I will send Two BnoTTLEs FREE,with 
a VALUABLE TREATISE on this disease to any suf- 
| ferer who will send me their Express and P.O. addresa, 
| 7p, A. Slocum, M. Oey 181 Pearl Bt. N. We 


P. AMPHLD TS, Books, Tliustrated Cata 
> logues, Price-Lists, and Law P rinting. 
EPORTS of Town Office 18, Societies, 
R* Etc., Blank Forms, Drafts, Receipts 
NVEN’ rORIE 8, Schedules, Genealogies, 
also Cards and Envelopes,—all colors. 
NN”: K, Letter and Billheads, Statements, 
Trade Announcements, Dance Orders, 
HE Latest Novelties in Wedding Cards, 
Iuvitations, Etc., engraved or printed 
'g the highest style of the art, with the 
finest stock, inks, and materials. You 
WN‘ IVER will regret having your Printing 


done—neatly, promptly.corree tly —by 


SEO. E. CROSBY & GO. Boston, 


No. 383 Washington St., opp. Franklin 
cw” Take Elevotor to Room. 14, 


| CLEANSING. 

Oldest Establishment in Boston. 
Carpets Naphtha Cleansed or Beaten. Taken 
| 


j 








Upand Relaid as Ordered. Moths exterminated 
| in Rugs. Furniture, etc., by Heated Naphtha 
Process. Bedding Disinfected and Renovated. 
No extra charge for expressage. 


Church Cleansing Co., 169 Tremont St 





DETECTIVE! wivvant 


locality to act as Private Detective under our 
instructions. Send stam >» for particulars. 
WASHINGTON DETECTIVE AGENCY, 
Box 787, Washington, Iowa. 


- GRIFFITH'S CO. 


STEAM LAUNDRY 


173, 175, 177 Dudley Street. 





All the new and improved Troy machines enable 
| us to execute every description of Laundry work 
| tn & moat satisfactory manner. 


| OUR SPECIALTY : 

| SHIRTS, COLLARS and CUFFS, 

| LACE CURTAINS, HOLLAND SHADES 
PILLOW-SHAMS, BLANKETS, Etc. 


| Ladies’ and Gent’s Clothing 


Cleansed, Pressed and Dyed equal to new. Also 
| carpet- beating and naphtha cleansing. 

Senc postal for team to cal. Upwards ot 
|40 Branch cffices located throughont the city 
| proper, Brookline, Jamaica Plain and Dorchester 

Send all orders to 


Griffith’s Steam Laundry Co., 


| 175 Dudley Street. 
Telephone No, 4531-2, 


16 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.—Latest U. S. Gov't Report. 


Baki 
Re ‘al oo 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 





REVERE HIGHLANDS. 


Money put into good real estate is always safe and profitable. 
Without fear of successful contradiction, we say that house lots at 
REVERE HIGHLANDS are the best out of Boston. We Mean by that; 
ist. That of all the places of this kind opened near Boston of late, we 
are nearest the city, and have the cheapest fares. 2d. REVERE HIGH- 
LANDS has more ways of getting to it from Boston; three lines of Horse 
Cars and the Eastern Railroad. 3rd. Has more houses being built in 
the same length of time than any other. 4th. Is higher land. 5th. 
More beautiful views. 6th. Better sized lots—40x100. Finally with all 
these advantages and no draw backs, the Lots are sold on the easiest 
terms. Only $5 down and $1 per week on a $200 Lot, $2 per week on a 
$400, without interest and taxes. Send to usfor plans, or oder by mail. If 
you leave selection of lots to us, we will (ake special pains in making 
it. A $200 Lot will be worth $300 when the Lynn & Boston Horse Car 
road‘is made an electric. This will be done soon. 


SHERMAN, HANNAH & CO., 


109 Ames Building, Boston. 








ae Mention this paper. 


CEPT ag 









HU 
FLAKES, (i BISCUIT 


465 Medford Street, Boston, Mass. 


IRRIGATION DISTRICT BONDS, 


Issued under the Laws of the State of California. 


« BAKING] +/+ | / 








‘J: ANY\\ 
. . \ 


A 








* BOSTON. 


NS 







—— 





Regularity of formation of District and Validity of the Bonds adjudicated by the 
Superior and Supreme Courts. 


(6% SEMI-ANNUAL INTEREST. 6% 


Are a state lien ahead of all private mortgages. Should any default ever occur in 
the payment of interest or principal, the County Supervisors are required to collect tax 
and pay the same. Bonds for sale at ninety-cents on the dollar. Correspondence 


solicited, 
WICKS & PHILLIPS, 


702 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO, California. 
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STOCK FOR SAL 


IN NOVELTY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Capital Stock $100,000. 
Shares Par Value $25 5 


NON-ASSESSABLE. 


UNPARALLELED OFFER 





A Grand Opportunity to Invest. 
Dont Allow it to Escape You, 


BUY STOCK WHILE YOU HAVE THE CHANCE TO BUY IT ATA yp 
FIGURE. BEEN SELLING AT $5 PER SHARE, BUT HAS 


ADVANCED, 


AND IS NOW SELLING AT $7,775 PERSHARE. WILL SELL For $733 


Until September 10th, 1891. 


The object of this company, is to manufacture and deal in NOVELT\S 
and SPECIALTIES, and it now owns and controls several! valuable jp- 
ventions, which it is about to place on the market. Among them, being 
the only practical CASH REGISTER ‘in the market. Lowest in pricy 
Highest in capacity, simplicity and workmanship. Possibilities Unlim- 
ted. 


UNIVERSAL CASH REGISTER COMPAN 


258 Washington St., Room 10. 


FACTORY, LYNN, MASS. 





Orders Called For and Delivered in Any Part of Back Bay or South End 


MECHANICS’ HALL MARK 


HENRY A. BALLOU, Proprietor. 


FINEST CHICAGO BEEF, 


POULTRY & GAME, CHOICE PROVISIONS. 


Creamery and Dairy Butter, Milk, Eggs and County 
Produce, Canned Goods, Etc. 


Groceries, Fish and Oysters. Branch Bakery. 
Cigars and Tobacco. 


Cor. West Newton and Falmouth Sis 


CENTRAL 


STOCK EXCHANGE 


R. D. PENDLETON, Gen’! Manager, 


28 CONGRESS ST. 





Earlington 
Building, ; 





0. E. NETTLETON 


(Member of N. Y¥. C. Stock Exchange, 
New York.) 


Office 66 Devonshire St., Boston. 


STOCKS, BONDS 
MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES 


Please buy for my Account and Risk..- os 
— 9 ~ s eeeee Sy eden . 
| and inclosed find $...+---+++++++++-: s margis 
Of all descriptions bought and sold for cash or saan. (Signed) 


on margin. Correspondence solicited and treated 
with Strict Confidence. 


LATEST INFORMATION |- 


Fill this coupon out and send it to us, ane 
will make money, as now is the time to buy 


—ON — 
BUSINESS AFFAIRS 


And current stock gossip furnished when re- 
quested, Private Wires. By permission the best 
of bank references given. Interest allowed on 





1 deposits. 


SHEPPARD HOMAN’S PLAN. %, 


Pure Insurance without invest 
ment, A Specialty by the Previ- 
dent Savi Life Assurance 
Society of New York. 


0. HL& W. A. BUCKLEY, 
‘s Gen’! Agents, : 












EASY WHEN FIRST WORN 
AND UNTIL WORN OUT. 


THE CRAWFORD 


MADE EXCLUIVELY FOR GENTLEMEN: 


611 Washington St., opp. Globe Theatre; 225 Washington St., nex’ 

* to Thompson’s; Under United States Hotel, cor. Kingston 

Green St., near Bowdoin Sq.; 20, 22 and 24 Park Sq., 

pot; 182 Boylston St., near Columbus Ave.; 56 Main S 
Distvict,) Boston, nearly opposite Post Office. 


Sold in Boston only at Our 7 Crawford Shoe Stores 


45 
De 


h Sts 


and Beact 
near Providence 
t (Charlestow® 





SAFE INVESTMENT... 
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